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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
THE EARLS OF ANGUS. 


Lives of the Lindsays: or, A Memoor of the Houses 
of Crawford and Balcarres, By Lord Lindsay. 
3 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

Most readers may remember in the Quarterly a very 
laudatory and interesting review of the Lives of the 
Lindsays, then confined to presentation copies to the 
friends of the author. It naturally excited a strong 
desire in the general public to be allowed a full par- 
ticipation in the banquet, the crumbs from which had 
so piqued curiosity and provoked appetite. Lord 
Lindsay has now gratified that desire, and we have 
before us the feast, the enjoyment of which, we con- 
fess, we at the time envied and begrudged our favoured 
and eminent contemporary. The only reason we can 
have for not fancying our treat so great, may be that 
it is not stolen and secret, for, as Lady Anne Barnard 
tells of her girlish freaks with her young brothers and 
sisters,— 

“The family grew up in divisions, my brother 
Cummerland, Margaret, Robert, Colin, along with 
Anne, formed the first battalion, to which J, as being 
the eldest, generally elected myself Captain. Whether 
we stole tarts, robbed the garden, or possessed our- 
selves of the spoils of the sugar-box, all was common 
stock, alld we held a feast of those delicacies in a 
temple sacred to the goddess who expected to reap 
the residuary benefit of them,—perhaps it may be 
a. that the five senses were not equally re- 

Goring this repast;.I shall not reply to any 
such conjectures—it is enough if I declare upon my 
hononr that tarts have never tasted so sweet since.’ ” 

But however accessible, the work is one of so sin- 

gular and diversified a character, that it can hardly 
fail to be at once popular and sterling; since it con- 
tains a large portion of pleasant literature to season 
the instructive solids of itscommon composition. It 
is in fact a History of Scotland rendered very novel 
in manner by the personal biographies, private illus- 
trations, and peculiar construction. The main evil 
which grows out of this form lies in the confusion of 
mind occasioned by the wide-spreading genealogies 
and family-trees of the Lindsays, and the shifting of 
dates as we are called upon to follow the branches 
alternately. In all, however, the enthusiasm of the 
author is unbounded, and he seems to have concen- 
trated the disposition of his race towards intense love 
of clanship, literature, and particularly that species of 
it which is directed to biography ; concerning which 
he says,— 
_ “There is, indeed, something indescribably sublime 
in the idea of a race of human beings influencing 
society through a series of ages, either by the avatars, 
at distant intervals, of heroes, poets, and philosophers, 
Whose names survive among us, familiar as household 
Words, for centuries after their disappearance, or by 
the continuous development of genius, wisdom, and 
virtue, through successive generations, till the name 
Which has been thus immortalized becomes at last, 
through the experience of mankind, presumptive of 
Worth in the individuals who bear it. A GENEALO- 
Sicat Biocraeny which should make us as inti- 
mately acquainted with such a race as if, like its 
guardian angel, we had watched over it from its 
birth, would surpass in interest the brightest pictures 
of romance, would be the most engaging portrait of 
human nature that, fallen as that nature is, the pencil 
of Truth could delineate.” 

Without going the whole length of this warm 
fanegyric, and remembering that the work was in the 
rst instance addressed only to the illustrious family 
of the writer, we must still concede that he has done 
ZBnlarged 183.} 





much to support even the high estimate he has made 
of this class of publication. The literary honours of 
the name, alone, confer a brightness upon it; and Sir 
David of the Mount, Pitseottie, the authoress of 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” not to mention others, nor in- 
clude the living ornament and the author himself, 
suffice to justify the pretension to national considera- 
tion. 

The earliest accounts of the origin, and the 
(literally*) seventy-eight ways of spelling the Lynde- 
seya’s, Lindeci, Lyndsa, Lynse, Lyncay, &c., need not 
be much dwelt upon; and, indeed, we have little of 
these times heyond what might be gleaned from Wyn- 
town, Froissart, Dugdale, Rymer, and other well- 
known antiquaries. We pass, therefore, to a later 
date, and come on the author at page 108, where he 
says,— 

““T must now attempt to give you some idea of the 
ordinary life of the Earls of Crawford in the fifteenth 
century, and generally during the times of feudalism. 

“ Till the death of Sir James of Crawford, in 1397, 
the family had resided chiefly in Clydesdale; but 
Earl David, and Sir Alexander before him, had spent 
their lives in Angus, av’l that county became hence- 
forward the home oi their predilection. Their 
principal residence was at Finhaven, a castle built on 
a high bank or hill, overhanging the Lemno, and 
deriving its name ‘ Fion-abhain,’ or the ‘ White 
River,’ from the foam cast up by the rippling of the 
waters .of that little stream at their confluence with 
the Sonth-Esk, almost.under the castle walls. The 
site is not striking, from elevation or otherwise ; but 
a more favourable position, in a military point of 
view, could not have been chosen, the castle being 
situated at the entrance of the great valley of Strath- 
more, so as to command the whole of the Lowlands 
beneath the base of the Grampians; while, at the 
same time, it guards the passes of the Highlands 
through the neighbouring valleys of Glenisla, Glen- 
prosen, and Glenclova. Little now remains of the 
fortress save the keep, a lofty square tower of the 
fourteenth century, split asunder as by lightning, and 
overgrown with ivy, and from the summit of which a 
view was obtainable till recently over the whole sur- 
rounding country,—but, judging by the graceful pro- 
portions and beautiful masonry of the fragment that 
remains, and the extent of ground enclosed within 
the fosse, Finhaven, when entire, must have been a 
most stately structure. A noble Spanish chestnut, 
nearly forty-three feet in circumference, ornamented 
the court of the castle, and probably served as the 
‘ covin tree,’ under which the stirrup-cup was drunk 
when guests departed on their journey. It was in 
full growth and vigour in the days of Earl David's 
great-grandson, commonly called ‘ Earl Beardie,’ but 
a gillie, or messenger lad, sent on an errand from the 
Castle of Carriston to that of Finhaven, having cut a 
walking-stick from it, the Earl was so enraged, that 
he hanged him on a branch of it,—such, at least, is 
the tradition, and from that moment the tree began to 
decay, thongh it was not till 1740 that the bitter frost 
of that year killed it, and for twenty years later it 
continued standing, till a storm in 1760 finally 
levelled it with the ground. The ghost of the gillie 
has ever since constantly walked between Finhaven 
and Carriston, under the name of Jock Barefoot, 
getting credit for all the tricks and rogneries com- 
monly attributed in England to Robin Goodfellow. 
The church of Finhaven—rebuilt, as already men- 
tioned, by Sir Alexander Lindsay immediately before 
his departure for Palestine—arose contiguous to the 





* From ch:vters and other documents, vol.i. p. 413. It 
does not appear very clearly whether or not it was Limesey, 
the “isle of Limes, equal to Lindens.” 





castle-walls, and the neighbouring hamlets of Aber- 
lemno and Tannadyce afforded accommodation to the 
families of the immediate retainers. Westward of 
the castle a tract of primeval forest, chiefly of oak, 
styled the Barony of the Forest of Platane, extended 
for several miles—nominally the property of the 
Crown, but de facto of the Earls of Crawford, who 
held it as hereditary foresters, and had a lodge, or 
residence, in the green-wood, the vestiges of which 
are still pointed ont under the name of Lindsay’s 
Hall. The forest has now entirely disappeared, but 
the tradition of the country bears that the wild cat 
could leap from tree to tree from the Castle of Fin- 
haven to the hill of Kirriemuir. 

“ At certain seasons—during the winter, probably 
—this country residence was exchanged for the 
‘Palatium Comitis,’ the ‘Earl's Palace,’ the ‘ Great 
Lodging,’ or the ‘ Earl’s Lodging’—as it is variously 
described in ancient: records—din the provincial 
capital, Dundee,—a vast and antique edifice, part of 
which was still standing about sixty years ago, with 
the letters Lindesap embossed on the battlements. 

. x * * ~ 

“ The Earldom of Crawford, therefore, like those 
of Douglas, of Moray, Ross, March, and others of 
the earlier times of feudalism, formed a petty 
principality, an ‘imperium in imperio,’—the Earls 
affected a royal state, held their courts, had their 
heralds or pursuivants, and occasionally assumed the 
style of princes in the numeration of their ancestors 
and. themselves, as David I., David II., Alexander I., 
Alexander II., of the name, Earls of Crawford, after 
a fashion more frequent on the Continent than in 
Britain. They had also a ‘Concilium,’ or petty 
parliament, consisting of the great vassals of the 
Farldom, with whose advice they acted on great and 
important occasions. These vassals were, for the 
most part, steadily attached to their chieftains or 
‘over-lords,’ but it required a firm will and a strong 
hand to keep them in order; and more than once a 
family catastrophe was the signal of rebellion, and of 
an attempt to transfer their allegiance to the Crown. 
Family councils were also occasionally held, one of 
which, of a very extraordinary nature, both in its 
occasion and its results, will come under our notice 
hereafter. 

“Thus far the picture I have drawn bears a close 
resemblarce to the feudalism of the Continent. But, 
owing to the mixture of Celtic and Norman blood, a 
peculiar element mingled from the first in the 
feudality of Scotland, and has left its indelible impress 
on the manners and habits of thought of thecountry. 
Differently from what was the case in England, the 
Scoto-Norman races were peculiarly prolific, and 
population was encouraged as much as possible. The 
Earl or Baron bestowed a fief, for example, on each 
of his four sons, who paid him tribute in rent and 
service ; each son subdivided his fief again among his 
own children, and they again among theirs, till the 
blood of the highest noble in the land was flowing in 
that of the working peasant, at no remote interval. 
This was a subject of pride, not shame, in Scotland. 
Within three or four centuries after their settlement 
in the North, above one hundred different minor 
Houses or families of Lindsays were flourishing in 
Scotland, many of them powerful independent Barons, 
holding in capite of the Crown—many more, vassals 
of the House of Crawford,—the greater number 
settled in Angus and the surronnding counties, yet 
others in districts more remote, and in the extremity 
of the kingdom,—all of them, liowever, acknowledging 
the Earls of Crawford as the chiefs of their blood, 
and maintaining constant intercourse with them, 
either by assistance in their feuds, or by sending 
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their sons to seek service either with them or their 
more powerful kinsmen,—the whole clan thus forming 
collectively, more particularly during the fifteenth 
century, a great barrier and breakwater between the 
fertile Eastern Lowlands and the lawless clans of the 
Highlands. — This is no imaginary sketch : — the 
charters of the Earls of Crawford and of their principal 
cadets, through several centuries, bear witness to 
“the constant intercourse maintained even with 
branches settled for generations in districts far 
removed from Angus, but whose claims of kindred 
.were never forgotten by themselves or overlooked by 
their chiefs,—while a constant preference was given 
to priests, notaries, pedagogues, tradesmen, and even 
domestic servants, of the name and blood of Lindsay. 
A principle of union and. attachment thus reigned 
throughout the whole race; the tie of consanguinity 
was carefully acknowledged in each ascending stage,— 
the meanest felt himself akin to the highest,—the 
feudal bond was sweetened by blood, and the duty to the 
chief became the paramount principle of action,—and 
it is to this mixture of feudalism and patriarchism, the 
result of the mingling of races above alluded to, and 
reigning throughout the whole social system, 
that much of that good faith, which a celebrated 
historian of France [Thierry] has recognised as the 
Cistinguishing and redeeming feature of feudal times 
in Scotland—passion and conviction bearing ever a 
stronger sway than selfish interest—is attributable.” 

One of the remarkable ancestors of the author was 
“ Earl Beardie,” or “ The Tiger,” of whom we have 
a striking portrait. The battle of Brechin, fought on 
the 18th of May, 1452, was the issue of a conspiracy 
between this worthy and the Earl of Douglas and 
the Macdonalds of the Isles, together with the English 
Yorkists, to dethrone the king and usurp the govern- 
ment. When their bond of union was brought to 
light,— 

“James sent for the Earl of Douglas to Stirling, 
and, after vainly entreating him to break the league, 
stabbed him, in a paroxysm of rage, with his own 
hand. Crawford immediately rose in rebellion, and 
assembling ‘the haill folks of Angus, and a great 
company of his kin and friends,’ encamped at Brechin, 
with the intention of intercepting the Earl of Huntley 
—his old antagonist at Arbroath—now appointed 
Lieutenaut-Governor of the kingdom, and who was 
hastening with an army of between three and four 
thousand men, composed chiefly of the Forbeses, 
Ogilvies, and other loyal clans of the North-East of 
Scotland, to his sovereign’sassistance,—James having 
in the mean while marched as far as Perth, with the 
object of effecting a junction with Huntley, and pre- 
venting Crawford from joining Douglas.” 

Crawford was defeated, chiefly, it is said, through 
the treachery of John Collace of Balnamoon, who, at 
the critical moment, “drew off his division, consisting 
of three hundred men, armed with bills, broadswords, 
battle-axes, and long spears, on whom the Earl 
chiefly relied, and ‘in whose hands the haill hope of 
victory stood that day,’ aside from the left wing, 
where they were stationed; and thus left the middle 
ward, where Crawford fought, exposed and unpro- 
tected, the left wing being engaged with the enemy. 
Huntley seized the opportunity to assault and break 
the troops thus laid open, and the consequence was, 
that the Tiger’s men, who were on the point of gain- 
ing the victory, were defeated, notwithstanding his 
frantic efforts to recover the day. 

“ He fled immediately to Finhaven. A son of 
Donald, Thane of Cawdor, who had been taunted 
with cowardice before the battle, and had fought 
valiantly throughout the day through the desire of 
regaining his character, pursued him so fiercely that 
he got into the midst of his immediate followers, and 
was compelled, for safety, to go along with them, as 
if he had been one of their party, into the castle, 
where he heard the Tiger exclaim, on alighting from 
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énd in the confusion he effected his escape, carrying 
off with him Crawford’s silver goblet, which he pre- 
sented to Huntley at Brechin as a voucher for bis 
singular adventure. 

“ Earl Beardie lost his brother, Sir John Lindsay 
of Brechin and Pitcairlie, in this battle, beside the 
Laird of Dundas, ‘and other sindry gentlemen, weill 
till three-score of coat-armours,’ ‘ whereof,’ says Pits- 
cottie, ‘ had been great pity if there had been a better 
quarrel.’ Huntley Jost his brothers, William and 
Henry Seyton, and Gordon of Methlic, ancestor of 
Lord Aberdeen. In consequence of this defeat, the 
superstition long prevailed, that green was unlucky to 
the Lindsays, the prevailing colour of their dress 
having on this occasion been of that colour:—that 

‘A Lindsay with green 

Should never be seen,’ 
is an old traditional proverb in the clan. The 
Ogilvies dislike green equally, having worn that 
colour on the occasion of their defeat at Arbroath :— 


* Maxwell and Johnstone both agree for once!’ 


“Crawford had already been declared the King's 
enemy and arebel, because he had contemned his 
authority on being summoned by a herald to ‘ under- 
lie,’ or submit to the law. The decree of forfeiture 
was now repeated and confirmed; his ‘lands, life, 
and goods’ were declared forfeit to the state; his 
lordship of Brechin, with the hereditary sheriffdom of 
Aberdeenshire, were adjudged to the gallant Huntley ; 
and while the armorial coat of the victor was honour- 
ably and deservedly augmented, that of the rebel was 
torn, and his bearings abolished and ‘ scrapit out of 
the Book of Arms for ever.’ 

“But though crippled by his loss sufficiently to 
prevent his junction with the Douglasses, the Tiger’s 
power was otherwise but little weakened by his de- 
feat at Brechin; while menaces were thundered 
against him from Edinburgh, he was not idle in 
Angus; his forces recruited, he took a terrible re- 
venge on all who had either refused to support, or 
had deserted him at Brechin, ravaging their lands, 
destroying their castles, and spreading terror and 
desolation wherever he went, 

“A desultory but bloody warfare was now carried 
on in the South between the Douglasses and the 
King, who, after granting various lands to those he 
wished to attach to his interest, and elevating several 
barons to the ranks of the nobility, had assembled an 
army of thirty thousand men, well armed and de- 
voted to his cause. His most powerful supporter 
was George Earl of Angus, head of a rival branch of 
the House of Douglas, whose siding, on this memo- 
rable occasion, with his sovereign against his own 
clansmen, gave rise to a proverb, allusive to the 
family complexion of the respective branches, that 
‘the Red Douglas had put down the Black.’” 

Such is the picture of these turbulent and lawless 
days, and connected with the foregoing quotation we 
find this curious statement in a note:— ‘ 

Young Cawdor (more properly Calder) “ is said to 
have been ancestor of the Calders of Assuanlee, an 
estate which the historian of the Gordons asserts to 
have been given him by Huntley in reward of his 
daring; adding that ‘George Duke of Gordon had a 
cup made of silver, and gilded and embossed as like 
to the original as a workman could do, and gave it to 
this Mr. Calder of Assuanlee, to be kept in his family 
by him and his successors, under penalty of paying 
double the feu-duty of his lands that he then paid to 
the Duke and his successors; and ont of this cup,’ 
he adds, ‘have I of late drunk, It weighs 12 lib. 
13 sh. [sic] sterling.’ Gordon’s Hist. of the Family 
of Gordon, tom. i. p. 70.—The adventure at Finhaven 
may possibly be true, but the estate of Assuanlee was 
granted to the Calders twelve years before the battle 
of Brechin. It may probably have been regranted 
with additional privileges by Huntley on this occasion. 

“The story is told scmewhat differently in some 
MS. ‘Geographical Collections relating to Scotland,’ 
bearing date 1723, and preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library. ‘ ‘There was one Hutcheon Calder in com- 
pany with Huntley, who by bis cunning and courage 
got into the camp of Earl Beardie, and likewise into 





his tent, who after supper brought away the said 
Earl’s drinking-cup (which cup Calder of Assuanlee 
keeps to this day), being a large silver cup, overlaid 
with gold, holding a Scots pint and two gills, of fine 
engraven and carved work, and cape (cover), upon 
which there was an inscription, which is now lost; 
wherewith returning to the camp, in the silence of 


the night, he gave account to Huntley of the situation ‘ 


of Earl Beardie’s camp and number of his forces, and, 
as a testimony of his being there, produced the said 
cup; upon which intelligence they attacked Crawford 
in the morning, and defeated his forces, for which 
service the said Hutcheon Calder obtained the lands 
of Assuanlee, whose posterity possess it to this day.’ 

“The ‘ Assuanlee Cup’ is now in the possession 
of Mrs. Alexander Gordon, only surviving child of 
the late Sir Ernest Gordon of Park and Cobairdy. It 
was acquired by the father of Sir Ernest, James Gor- 
don of Cobairdy, in the following curious manner, 
‘ Some years after the ‘ forty-five,’ a party of gentle- 
men, Jacobites, and all more or less under the ban of 
government, ventured to hold a meeting at a small 
hostelry in Morayshire, between Elgin and Forres, 
In the course of their sederunt, one of their number, 
Gordon of Cobairdy, got up to mend the fire, and in 
doing so saw something at the bottom of the peat- 
bunker, or box for holding the peats, which seemed 
to glitter. He fished the object out, and found that 
it was a large and handsome old cup, but perfectly 
flattened. On inquiry, it turned out that this was the 
celebrated ‘ Cup of Assuanlee,’ which had been pledged 
to the landlord of the inn by the Laird, a drinking 
spendthrift, in security for a debt. Cobairdy, who 
was aman of considerable taste and a collector of 
rarities, never lost sight of the cup, but, when oppor- 
tunity offered, got it into his possession, though he 
and his family had to pay more than one sum of 
money which had been raised by Assnanlee on the 
security of his little-cared-for heirloom. Having 
passed into Cobairdy’s. possession, he had it perfectly 
restored to shape. It stands about fifteen inches 
high, is richly embossed, and is peculiarly graceful in 
shape and workmanship. There are no arms upon it, 
thonglr one account says that the arms of the Earl of 
Crawford were upon it. There is the following in- 
scription in the centre of the lid, ‘ Titubantem firma 
vit Huntleus, Breichin, Maii 20 [or 28], 1453,—but 
in characters apparently of the seventeenth century.” 

In 1489 David Lindsay, Crawford, wae raised to 
the dignity of Duke of Montrose, and if we read 
aright, the present earl, Lord Lindsay's father, intends 
to pursue the claim to the ducal title, proposing, if 
successful, to attach to it the name of Crawford, % 
Montrose is now occupied by the Graham. 

Born near the close of the fifteenth century, flourished 
together the famed poet, Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, and his kinsman, Lindsay of Pitscottie, the 
historian, respecting whom we briefly copy some 0 
the notices, as becomes a Literary Gazette. Of the 
latter little is known :-— 

“The chronicle on which his fame rests includes 
the history of Scotland from the commencement of 
the reign of James III. till shortly after the accession 
of Queen Mary,—and in the materials, says he, I was 
‘instructed, learned, and lately informed by Patrick 
Lord Lindsay of the Byres, Sir William Scott of Bal- 
wearie, Sir Andrew Wood of Largo,’ the famous 
Scottish Admiral, ‘ Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
and others—all of them distinguished gentlemen of 
the period.”*—And Lord Lindsay observes, “I seen0 
reason for considering him guilty of the dedicatory 
epistle to Robert Stuart, Bishop of Caithness, 
which this sublime stanza, allusive to the untimely 
death of James II. at Roxburgh by the bursting of # 
cannon, occurs :— 


“ But, ever alas! this Roy of great renown, - 
When he had brought his realm to great stability, 
East, West, South, North, up and down, 
There was nothing but peace and unity; 





* “ Pitscottie’s ‘Chronicle’ has been published in folio, 
1728 ; in, 12mo, 1749 and 1778; and in two vols. $vo, 1814, 
edited by Mr. Graham Dalyell. None of these editions, 
however, give the text from the best manuscript, belonging 
to Captain Wemyss of Wemyss Castle, and which I propos 
by the kind permission of the proprietor, to print, as 4 ne¢¥ 
edition, for the Bannatyne Club.”—Author. 
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Yet came there a chance most suddenly :— 
This potent prince, this Roy of great renown, 
Was murdered by a misfortunate gun.” 

Of the character and works of the former, Lord 
Lindsay gives us an interesting precis, and says :— 

“Finally, if we may receive the testimony of an 
English contemporary to Sir David's aspirations for 
his country, they soared onward to times still pro 
spective even to ourselves, in anticipation of a con- 
summation as yet only partially attained to,—he is 
introduced by Dr. Boleyn, brother of Queen Anne, 
and who had visited Scotland and lived in the North 
of England, as‘an ancient knight,’ sitting ‘in a 
black chair of jet-stone, in a coat of arms, in orange- 
tawny, as one forsaken, bearing upon his breast a 
white lion, with a crown of rich gold upon his head; 
his name was Sir David' Lindsay upon the Mount,— 
with a hammer of strong steel in his hand, breaking 
asunder the counterfeit keys of Rome, forged by 
Antichrist. And this good knight of Scotland said to 
England, the elder brother, and Scotland, the 
younger, 

‘ Habitare fratres in unum 
Is a blissful thing ; 
One God, One Faith, One Baptism pure, 
One Law, One Land, One King !’* 

“ His life,” adds his lordship, “ passed emphatically 
into that of his people; he was looked upon as a 
third with Bruce and Wallace among the household 
heroes of his country, and even in modern days be 
has been styled, in terms requiring but slight qualifi- 
cation, ‘the founder of Scottish feeling and inde- 
pendence.’ 

“Times indeed are changed—the objects of his 
ministry have been accomplished, and his fame is 
fading fast into mere shadowy tradition; but, as a great 
poet and preacher, warrior and scholar, composing 
his poems on the tops of mountains, invested with 
the mysterious character of a prophetical minstrel, 
and finally killed in battle with the English, either 
at Pinkie or Flodden-field, his memory survived ‘till 
lately both in Fifeshire and East Lothian, — his 
works, with the national epics, Barbour’s Bruce and 
Blind Harry’s Wallace, formed till very recently the 
poetical library of every cottage North of the Tweed, 
—their popularity was unbounded, and many persons 
were living within the memory of man who could 
repeat long passages of them, and even whole poems, 
by heart. They were esteemed such treasures of 
accurate information and sound wisdom on all sub- 
Jects, that to say, ‘ Ye'll no find that in Davie Lind- 
Say,’ was tantamount to the strongest expression of 
incredulity. ‘The description of a cottage of the 
olden time is not considered complete without the 
ploughmen ‘reading Wallace and Bruce, or Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount;’ and among the few 
books which the lamented John Leyden and Dr. 
Alexander Murray met with in their youthful re- 
searches among the shepherds’ cottages, were the 
poems of ‘ Davie Lindsay.’ ” 

_ With regard to the popular dictum above quoted, 
it runs, “as cited by Mr. Wilson, ‘It’s no between 
the brods (boards) o’ Davie Lindsay,’ —implying that 
not even Lindsay, whom nothing escapes, has noticed 
the thing in question.” We have heard it, “* There’s 
na sic a word in a’ Davie Lindsay:” but the import 
1s the same in all, and proves the unanimous and 
universal Scottish popularity of the bard. We may add— 

“The proverb, ‘Out 0’ Davie Lindsay into Wal- 
lace,’ arose from the poems of Blind Harry and Sir 
David having been commonly read as class-books in 
the schools. So in Pennycuick’s description of a 
Scottish cottar’s fireside, 

‘ My mither bade her eldest son say 

What he’d by heart o’ Davie Lindsay.’ 
‘Almost within my remembrance,’ says Mr. Heron, 
in his Travels in Scotland, ‘ Davie Lindsay was 
esteemed little or no less necessary in every family 
than the Bible. It was common to have by memory 
Sreat part of his poetry.’—* In Colvil’s ‘ Scotch Hudi- 
bras,’ which was first published in 169], Lindsay's 
poems are mentioned as part of Ralplio’s library,— 





*“From Dr, Boleyn’s¢ Moral Dialogue,’ printed in 1564.” 


* There lies books and here lies ballads, 
As Davie Lindsay and Gray-steel, 
Squire Meldrum, Bevis, and Adam Bell.’ ” 

Lord Lindsay, in our opinion, takes a just view of 
the life of the unhappy Mary, and in spite of all his 
vices and faults, has a word to say on behalf of the 
much reviled James the First and Sixth. On the 
execution of his mother, “ all, after the first brief im- 
pulse, was profound dissimulation. Elizabeth's 
envoys made their appearance—with lies in their 
right hand; the terror of losing the prospective 
Crown of England became more and more predomi- 
nant,—and gradually he permitted himself to be 
patted down into persuasion that the execution had 
been an unlucky accident, and into cordial co-opera- 
tion with her whose hand was yet reeking with his 
mother’s blood.—Yet James had good points, and we 
must not judge too harshly of one who had to steer 
among difficulties unexampled, and who unguestion- 
ably approved himself a wise aud patriotic king, what- 
ever may have been the means he adopted to attain 
his ends, or his private demerits. James, as it appears 
to me, deserves at once higher praise and severer 
blame than any one historian has yet bestowed upon 
him.” 

With what materials he had-to deal, and in how 
strange a manner he had to mould them, the annexed 
quotation shows :— 

“ Being now of age and the last of his family, he 
determined on matrimony, and opened a negociation 
with Denmark to that effect, directing his whole ener- 
gies in the meanwhile to the reduction of his king- 
dom to peace and quietness, anticipative of the happy 
prospect before him. His first object was to appease 
the hereditary feuds which either raged or smouldered 
throughout the kingdom. Crawford and Glamis, 
Montrose and Angus, were the chief delinquents. 
These, and other hereditary enemies, he invited to a 
sumptuous banquet at Holyrood-house, and persuaded 
them to pledge to him and to each other friendship 
and good understanding for the future. ‘This recon- 
ciliation was solemnized after a singular fashion. 
‘ After supper,’ says Mr. Chambers, ‘ the whole party 
sallied ont of the palace into the streets of the neigh- 
bouring city, exactly in the guise in which they had 
sat at table, that is, without sword and doublet, and, 
ranging themselves into a column, walked hand in 
hand to the Market-Cross, the King at their head, 
supported by his kinsman Hamilton, and they them- 
selves each side by side with the. particular individual 
against whom he had lately borne the most deadly 
hostility. So strange a procession attracted an im- 
mense crowd; and it was not without feelings of the 
highest gratification that the peaceable citizens be- 
held a scene which seemed to betoken a conclusion 
to all civil war in the country. The magistrates, 
according to the report of one of their fellow citizens, 
went in advance of the procession, dancing for very 
joy. The prisoners for debt were liberated from gaol ; 
the Cross was hung with tapestry, and planted with 
trumpeters and singers; the gibbets, which had stood 
there for years, to execute the numerous victims of 
civil discord, were hewed down and burnt; and, a long 
table being placed upon the street, the King and the 
nobles sat down and partook of acivic banquet, while 
every window and outer stair in the neighbourhood 
displayed a similar scene of f€asting and social joy. 
After all the individuals formerly at feud had publicly 
shaken hands with each other, and drunk to each 
other's health, the whole returned in similar order to 
the palace, amidst music, the firing of cannon, and the 
blessings of a people which seemed absolutely trans- 
ported with joy.’ 

“ Some of these reconciliations were, however, too 
hasty to last long. Scarcely a year after the banquet, 
Sir John Ogilvie of Inverquharitie, the representative 
of Earl Beardie’s rival; had to take out a remission 
for the slaughter of John Lindsay of Blairfeddan, 
whose death was revenged on Ogilvie of Balinscho, 
another of the hostile clan, by Sir John Lindsay, 
brother of Lord Crawford, who possessed himself of 
the lands of his enemy. ‘This ‘little interlude’ may 
evince that the ancient grudge lay too deep for the 





cautery of the British Solomon.” 





CANADA. 
The Conquest of Canada. By the Author of 
“ Hochelaga.” 8vo. 2vols. Bentley. 


WritTEN in an ornate and spirited style, the Con- 
quest of Canada is a well-chosen episode in British 
and American history. The early portions breathe 
all the marvels of romance, heightened by the wild- 
ness and picturesqueness of Indian accessories, and 
the coneluding scene which transferred the Province 
(a world as wide as Europe) from the dominion of 
France to England was one of the most stirring that 
ever animated the annals of warfare. ‘Che author 
sets out with an able view of the colonial capacities 
of the two countries, and traces to their sources the 
causes why English colonization succeeds, whilst the 
colonization of France has never prospered to an 
eminent degree, or prolonged existence. The different 
genius of the people, as well as the difierent systems, 
the one proceeding from the people and the other 
from the government, have produced these opposite 
effects; and whilst the English power and language 
have pervaded vast regions, the power and language of 
France have been limited within their ancient 
boundaries, excepting Algiers, which must be deemed 
rather a military satrapy than a civil colony. 

The view of a century and a half of European ad- 
venture across the wide ocean, after the original dis- 
coveries and settlements have been described, is most 
panoramic and engaging. We follow Spanish, French, 
English and Indian throngh their various fortunes 
and misfuriunes with great interest. ‘The enterprizes 
are most daring: the vicissitudes most striking. 
Nature under new aspects forms the field, aud every 
species of adventnre attended by toils, dangers, and 
death spreads over the wide extent from the Missis- 
sippi to the St. Lawrence. Tlie author has ¢oncen- 
trated the accounts of these from numerous sources, 
and so condensed them that we find it extremely 
difficult to offer any extracts at all calculated to show 
the value of the whole. We must endeavour, how- 
ever, to quote a few passages :— 

“Tn the 17th century Englund adopted the system 
of transportation to tle Ame:ican Colonies. The 
felons were, however, too limited in numbers to 
make any serious inroad upon the morals or tran- 
quillity of the settlers. Many of the convicts were 
men sentenced for political crimes, but free from any 
socinl taint; the labouring population therefore did 
not regard them with contempt, nor shrink from their 
society. It may be held, therefore, that this partial 
and peculiar system of transportation introduced no 
distinct element into the constitution of the American 
nation.” 

This may be questioned, but we must confine our- 
selves to undoubted statements relative to Canada; 
now and for years to come, sure to excite much 
public attention :— 

“The only portion of the vast plain of Western 
Canada surveyed or effectually explored, is included 
by a line drawn from the eastern coast of lake Huron 
to the Ottawa river, and the northern shores of the 
great chain of Inke and river; this is however nearly 
as large as the whole of England. 

“The natural features of Lower or Eastern Canada 
are unsurpassed by those of any other country in 
grace and variety: rivers, lakes, mountains, forests, 
prairies and cataracts are grouped together in endless 
combinations of beauty and magnificence. * * * 

“ As far as it has been explored, the general geolo- 
gical structure of Canada exhibits a granite country, 
with some calcareous rocks of a soft texture in hori- 
zontal strata. The lower islands in the St. Lawrence 
are merely inequalities of the vast granite strata 
which occasionally stand above the level of the 
waters; the whole neighbouring country appears 
as if the Great River had, at one time, covered it. 
The banks of the St. Lawrence are, in many places, 
formed of a schistus substance in a decaying state, 
but still granite is everywhere found in strata, 
inclined, but never parallel to the horizon. Inthe 
Gaspé district many beautiful quartz, and a great 
variety of cornelians, agates, copals, and jaspers 
have been found, and traces of coal have also been 
observed. 
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“The iron mines of St. Maurice, have been long 
known and found abundantly productive of an ad- 
mirable metal, inferior to none in the world; it is 
remarkably pliant and malleable, and little subject to 
oxidation. In 1667, Colbert sent M. de la Potar- 
diére, an experienced mineralogist, to examine these 
mines; he reported the iron very abundant, and of 
excellent quality, but it was not till 1737 that the 
forges were established by the French: they failed 
to pay the expenses of the speculation; the super- 
intendent and fourteen clerks, however, gained for- 
tunes by the losses of their employers. 

“ There is no doubt that immense mineral re- 
sources remain undiscovered among the rocky soli- 
tudes of Lower Canada. Marble of excellent quality, 
and endless variety of colour, is found in different 
parts of the country, and limestone is almost 
universal. Labrador produces a beautiful and well- 
known spar of rich and brilliant tints, ultra-marine, 
Guskh yellow, red, and some of a fine pearly 

x * 

“ Little or nothing is known of the dreary soli- 
tudes beyond Lake Superior; enormous muddy ponds 
and marshes are succeeded by open, dry, sandy 
plains; then forests of hemlock and spruce arise, 
again swamp, bog, windfalls, and stagnant water 
succeed; in the course of many miles there may. not 
be one dry spot found for a resting-place. The cold 
is intense in this desolate region; in winter spirits 
freeze into a consistency like honey; and even in 
the height of summer the thermometer only shows 
thirty-six degrees at sunrise. Part of the north and 
east shore of this greatest of the lakes present old 
formations—sienite, stratified greenstone, more or 
less chloritic, and alternating five times with vast 
beds of granite—the generul direction east, with a 
north or perpendicular dip. Great quantities of the 
older shell limestone are found strewn in rolled 
masses on the beach. Amygdaloid occupies also 
a very large tract to the north, mingled with _por- 
phyries, conglomerates, and various other substances. 
From Thunder Mountain, westward, trappose green- 
stone is the prevailing rock; it gives rise to some 
strange pilastered precipices near Fort-William. 
Copper abounds in this region to an extent, perhaps, 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. At the Copper- 
mine river, 300 miles from the sault de St. Marie, 
this metal, in a pure state, nearly covers the face of 
a@ serpentine rock, and is also found within the 
stone in solid masses. Iron is abundant in many 
parts of Upper Canada; at Charlotteville, eight miles 
from Lake Erie, the metal produced is of a very fine 
quality. 

“There are many strong mineral springs in differ- 
ent parts of Canada; the most remarkable of these 
is the Burning Spring above Niagara; its waters are 
black, hot, and bubbling, and emit, during the 
summer, a gas that burns with a pure bright flame; 
this sulphuretted hydrogen is used to light a neigh- 
bouring mill. Salt-springs are also numerous; 
gypsum is obtained in large quantities, with pipe 
and potter’s clay; yellow ochre sometimes occurs ; 
and there are many kinds of valuable building stones. 
It is gathered from the Indians that there are in- 
cipient volcanoes in several parts of these regions, 
particularly towards the Chippewa hunting grounds. 
The soil of Lower Canada is generally fertile. * * 

“In Lower Canada the extreme severity of the 
winter is, in a measure, caused by the vicinity of the 
range of lofty and rugged mountains, as well as by 
its more northern position. The fall of snow com- 
mences in November, but seldom remains long on 
the ground till December; in that month constantly 
successive falls of snow rapidly cover the whole sur- 
face of the country. Towards the end of December 
the heavy clouds disperse, and the rude storm is 
followed by a perfect calm; the air becomes pure 
and frosty, and the skies of a clear and beautiful 
azure. * * #* 

“The greatest degree of cold prevails towards the 
end of January, for a few days occasionally so intense 
that the human frame can scarcely endure exposure 
to it for any length of time. When the winter has 
set in, nearly every bird disappears, and few wild 





animals are any longer to be seen; some, like the 
bear, remain torpid, others change their colour to a 
snowy white, and are rarely observed. Rocks of the 
softer kinds are often rent asunder, as if with the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, by the irresistible expansive 
power of the frost. Dogs become mad from the 
severity of the cold, and polished iron or other metal, 
when exposed in the air for a little time, burns the 
hand at the touch, as if it were red hot. During the 
still nights of intense frost, the woods send forth a 
creaking sound, like the noise of chopping with 
thousands of hatchets. Sometimes a brief thaw 
occurs in the middle of winter, when a very extra- 
ordinary effect, called by the Canadians ver glas, is 
occasionally produced upon the bare trees; they are 
covered with an incrustation of pure ice from the 
stem to the extremities of the smallest branches: the 
slight frost of the night freezes the moisture that 
covered the bark during the day; the branches be- 
come at last unable to bear their icy burden, and 
when a strong wind arises, the destruction among 
trees of all kinds is immense. When the sun shines 
upon the forest covered with this brilliant incrusta- 
tion, the effect is indescribably beautiful. 

“The months of March and April are usually very 
hot, and the power of the sun’s rays is heightened 
by the reflection of the ice and snows. Towards the 
end of April, or the beginning of May, the dreary 
winter covering has altogether disappeared; birds 
of various kinds return from their wintry exile; the 
ice accumulated in the great lakes and streams that 
are tributary to the St. Lawrence breaks up with a 
tremendous noise, and rushes down in vast quantities 
towards the ocean, till again the tides of the Gulf 
drive them back. Sometimes the Great River is 
blocked up from shore to shore with these frozen 
masses; the contending currents force them together 
with terrible violence, and pile them over each other 
in various fantastic forms. The navigation of the 
river is not fairly practicable till all these have dis- 
appeared, which is generally about the 10th of May. 
When the young summer fairly sets in, nothing can 
be more charming than the climate.” 

These are but patches in the vast field the author 
has explored in so satisfactory a manner; but we can 
do no more to illustrate a work of this nature, and 
must refer our readers to the standard publication 
itself, in which they will find Canada completely 
pictured, together with much preliminary matter of 
congenial character. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS: THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Observations on the British Museum, National Gal- 
lery, and National Record Office ; with suggestions 
jor their Improvement. By James Fergusson, 
M.R.I.B.A. Weale. 
Our schoolboys have got a favourite term which we 
think is, critically, the most apposite we could apply 
to this publication—it is a “ stunning” pamphlet! 
It is no crude drivel of incompetent dicta, (so familiar 
to us in the usual Sir Oracle line of writing, and 
known in the Fergusson country by the name of 
Blatherumskate;) no loose general censure unsup- 
ported by argument, and only betraying private pique 
or disappointed jobbery; but it expounds the well 
considered opinion of a highly cultivated and widely 
experienced authority, and it is sustained by calcula- 
tions and demonstrations, in chapter and verse, for 
nearly every point it submits to the tribunal of the 
public. ‘That Mr. Fergusson is plain-spoken, with- 
out personality, and strong without being ungentle- 
manly, are other merits of his statements ; and without 
pretending to decide to what extent his views may be 
received and acted upon for the national guidance, 
we are certain that no plan whatever, connected with 
the three buildings designated on the title page, ought 
to be entertained by the government without consult- 
ing this volume and giving the most attentive con- 
sideration to its principles and details. And although 
the main design and reasoning are addressed to archi- 
tecture, all co-relative circumstances are touched 
upon, and the entire production leaves few, if any, 
important particulars unnoticed. 





We pass over the remarks on National Education 
combined with the Sciences and Arts, and the denun- 
ciation of “the sister Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge,”* but deem the following passage worthy 
of quotation :— 

“One, perhaps, of the first and most important 
steps would be the establishment of a Government 
Board of Education, if not of a Minister of Public 
Instruction. At present, one branch, that of schools 
for primary instruction, is delegated to a committee 
of the Privy Council. ‘The schools of design, att. 
unions, and such like, are handed to the Board of 
Trade. The office of Woods and Forests superintend 
all the buildings designed for education in ever 
branch. My Lords of the Treasury exercise an un. 
defined control over all the subordinate departments, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer possesses a mor 
than regal veto on every proposal. But, besides this, 
none of these departments act directly for these pur. 
poses, but, in nine cases out of ten, through loca 
boards of unpaid amateur trustees, to whom no re. 
sponsibility attaches, and who, from their very limite 
power individually, feel very little interest in the 
objects they are appointed to promote. 

‘“ The effect of the establishment of a government 
department to direct all these institutions, would 
the consolidation of these disjecta membra into a 
intelligible whole, and with a responsible head, wh 
would be answerable to the public for their condut, 
who would feel pride in their success, and must ber 
the blame of their failure. Besides this, there woul 
be a department and office to which suggestions coul, 
be addressed, and where their intimate knowledge d 
the statistics of the question, and their means ¢ 
commanding information, would give stability ani 
fixity to any plan that might be determined ups, 
instead of the present hap-hazard mode of doing ani 
undoing, and rushing about, first in one. direction, 
then in another, without knowing what we want, na 
how best to attain any object of which we may hav 
an indistinct glimmering.” 

But we will now come to the British Museum— 

“ We have thirsted for knowledge,” says Mr. Fe 
gusson, “and our architects have given us nothing 
but stones. 
the first instance I shall have to adduce, the gover 
ment have grudgingly doled out for the purchase d 
the collections of the British Museum—these collec 
tions being, the Museum—345,000/. during ninety- 
three years, and during the last twenty-five, hav 
spent more than 700,000/. on a building to contail 
them. If the building were perfect, this perhap 
should not be grudged ; but as I think I can showit 
to be about the most inconvenient as well as the most 
expensive that could well be designed, and that it is 
that which really prevents the extension of the collet- 
tion and its being made availably useful, I think ! 
shall be justified in calling it the rock that stops the 
current for which we thirst. Had, for instance, the 
conditions been reversed, and 700,000/. spent in the 
collection, 345,000/. on the building, we should have 
been able to look down on the Vatican or the Louve, 

* Mr. Fergusson rather affects the London University, not, 
we trust, including its liberal patronage of the Nemesis ff 
Faith, and its author, Mr. Froude, who, we learn, has foud 
fit refuge and provision in a German University; and 8873 
of our ancient seats of learning, (which are, we fear, not all 
that they ought to be,) “with the innate indolence of m0 
nastic establishments, they have been content to C0 
their knowledge of art to its verbal form, and to a 
isolated, and extinct branch of even that one form; 
their knowledge of science to one branch of the most fi 
and, consequently, the least suggestive of the sciences. Pre 
gress they ignore and detest. Yet, had they followed her 
guidance, they might with their enormous wealth, and in 
the centre of the freest and widest-spread nation of 
earth, during the undisturbed leisure of centuries, hav 
accumulated such stores, for the elaboration and advance 
ment of science and of art, as would have made them the 
loadstars of the world, and this nation the model and the 
prototype of the intellectual, as she is of the political, insti 
tutions of the world. 

“Instead of this they have been content to conduct the 
education of the select few entrusted to their charge on the 
narrowest and most limited basis, adopting the standard of 
bygone and semi-barbarous age ; but though they have thus 

ded in keeping back the upper classes to their ow 
level, they have not been able to hinder the progress 
middle and lower classes, who are beyond their ever 1 
rowing influence.” : 
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and neither the library at Paris, nor that of any con- 
tinental city, would have been able to stand an in- 
stant’s comparison with ours; whereas there are few 
capitals in Europe which cannot boast of surpassing 
ours in respect to all-its scientific institutions. * * * 

“The Museum,” he continues, in another page, 
“is as bad and as extravagant a building as could 
well be designed; but let the blame rest on the right 
shoulders. Supposing, when Sir Robert Smirke was 
called on to furnish the designs, he had told the 
Trustees that his idea of a library was a range of 
large rooms, with large windows, so designed as to 
admit of the greatest number of books being arranged 
in the most convenient and accessible manuer,—that 
a sculpture gallery was a totally different thing, 
requiring 2 treatment dissimilar in every respect, and 
that a museum of natural history was as different 
from these two as they were from one another, and 
that what he would recommend would be three build- 
ings, designed wholly for these uses, ornament being 
afterwards applied where it was most wanted, and 
would be most expressive, and the buildings left to 
group themselves and tell each their own tale, with- 
out reference either to Greek temples or Gothic 
cathedrals—the preacher of such doctrines would 
have been told that le was a mere builder, a prosaic 
utilitarian, and no architect, and utterly unworthy to 
design a national monument—the Trustees would 
certainly have wished him a good morning, and sent 
for some more compliant person, and he might have 
retired to obloquy and starvation in a garret, unless 
his friends had provided him with accommodation in 
alunatic asylum. Men, however, will seldom be so 
quixotic as to attempt this. The proposition of the 
Trastees was simply this—‘ do as we wish, and you 
shall have 35,000/. and knighthood—if you insist on 
your own absurd notions, you shall have nothing.’ 
He acted as every man of common sense would do in 
like circumstances, and if he had any idea he was 
doing wrong, he kept it wisely to himself.” 

The author goes over all the departments in tle 
Museum, and shows how defective and absurd the 
buildings are for the reception, use, and exhibition of 
their contents. After pointing out the folly of the 
Elgin gallery being run north and south, so as to 
destroy the effect of its treasures from the want of 
proper light, he proceeds to say— 

“Tf, however, the Elgin gallery is bad, what shall 
we say of the Townley gallery, ‘ horresco referens !’ 
now in course of erection. I would willingly stake 
my reputation as a judge of such matters, or any- 
thing else, on the assertion, that when it is complete, 
it will be found to be the worst gallery for the exhi- 
bition of esthetic sculpture that exists in any city of 
Europe,” 

He continues,— 

“Tt may be asked, if this gallery is so manifestly 
bad and absurd, how came any man in his senses to 
design it, and any board of trustees to tolerate such 
adesign? The explanation of the anomaly is, un- 
fortunately, easy. When Sir Robert Smirke made 
the design, the Grecian fever was at its height, and 
among other dogmas inherent in this absurdity, was 
the idea that perfect symmetrical regularity was a 
necessary and fundamental principle of this style. 
Never was doctrine so false or slanderous; but so 
it stood then: so Sir Robert believed, and, conse- 
quently, because the royal library was built after one 
design, therefore, the sculpture gallery must be built 
exactly like it! If there are two classes of buildings 
in the whole world requiring treatment more essen- 
tially differing from one another, it is these two; yet 
to satisfy the requirements of this empirically as- 
sumed absurdity, the gallery was erected to match 
the library, and the statues are doomed to be carica- 
tured, as they will be. 

“Twenty-five years ago this might have been 
excused; but after having a quarter of a century to 
Teflect on the subject—after having seen all that has 
been done on the Continent, and having all the 
means of information and observation we now pos- 
Sess, to set to work in the year 1848 to erect such a 
building, is a piece of gratuitous wickedness I 
scarcely know how to characterize, 





“T would not insult sculptors by asking them if 
they could work, or even permit their works to be 
exposed, in such a gallery as this; but if the trustees 
would even ask the plaster casters in the New Road 
if they would accept of such a one for a warehouse, I 
am very much mistaken if most of them would not 
decline to spoil their wares by exhibiting them in 
such a place.” 

The Sala alla croce Greca is fairly criticised, and 
the author goes on to inform us,— 

“Next to this room to the eastward, we have an 
apartment 75 feet by 32, where, at last, we have a 
noble north light,—the one place, except the Lycian 
room, where sculpture could be seen to advantage, 
and which would have formed a noble pendant to 
that gallery, and the vista produced by this opening 
on entering the Museum, or standing at its intersec- 
tion with the Townley gallery, would have been 
superior to any architectural effect the building now 
possesses. Will any one believe it ?—this room has 
been appropriated to the stairease!—its windows 
built up, and the light introduced from the roof. 
Instead of this we have a south room, which, though 
only 22 feet in width, is so completely darkened by 
the pillars of the portico, that the sculptures, even 
when placed on the wall opposite the windows, can 
be only very imperfectly seen, and the floor and 
opposite wall are absolutely useless. Why was not 
the staircase placed here? and with its lights blocked 
up, which they then would have been, ten feet might 
have been added to the depth of the Museum without 
any inconvenience, and the one north Jight in the 
body of the building spared to us for the purposes 
for which it was wanted. Or why was not the stair- 
case projected into the courtyard, in front of the 
entrance? Its effect as an architectural object would 
then have been finer, and both these rooms remained 
to the Museum. Of the gratuitous blunders made in 
arranging the parts of the Museum, none appear to 
be more glaring than this.” 

The courtyard is severely handled :— 

“Tt is to obtain this court that the building is 
spread out as it is, that the south light of the north 
wing, and the north light of the south wing are thrown 
away; it was to obtain its frigid regularity that the 
sculpture galleries were made duplicates of the 
library, and generally, that so few and such incon- 
venient lights were obtained thronghout the building. 
Altogether, considering the space sacrificed, the 
actual expense incurred directly and indirectly, the 
advantages thrown away for this court, I believe I 
am nearer the truth in estimating the expense of the 
court at 200,000/. than at 100,000/.” 

As for the Portico, (Mr. F. observes,) “ Since 
it has been erected I have not heard one voice raised 
in its praise, and certainly not one word of laudation 
has been printed that T am aware of;* but, on the 
contrary, blame has been both loud and deep. 

“For myself, I can only say, that I think the 
design both cold and unartistic, and for this climate, 
singularly incongruous and inconvenient. Its low- 
ness is an inherent defect of the style adopted: but 
instead of the gay, cheerful architecture of the 
Greeks, there is a dismal funereal look about this 
specimen which, to my mind, is singularly repulsive. 
I trust I can admire and appreciate Grecian archi- 
tecture as well as most of my neighbours; but had 
my advice been asked, I would have recommended to 
Parliament, when they had made up their minds to 
spend a large sum of money in producing a columnar 
specimen of it, to take the forty-four columns, and 
with them to have erected a regular peristylar temple 
in one of the parks, or in some ornate part of the 
capital. Their number is exactly sufficient for a 
regular octastyle temple, larger than the Parthenon. 
It might have had a regular cella, and they might 
have placed in this an image of Venus, or Plautus, 
or Pluto, or any god or goddess they desired to do 
honour to, and it might thus have been a more per- 





* “Since the above was written, Mr. Ruskin’s testimony 
has been given in its favour, in his ‘ Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture.’ Of what value his opinion may be, I leave to 


fect specimen of that style than the much-lauded 
Madelaine. 

“What I object to is, that instead of this they 
ordered these columns to be stuck up in front of a 
museum, in the dingy district of Bloomsbury, for no 
other purpose apparently than to darken its windows, 
and make its internal arrangements as inconvenient 
as could be; and they have thus furnished that un- 
fortunate institution with a straight-waistcoat and a 
barred prison, which now prevent it moving hand or 
foot, and have already fairly checked it in its career 
of usefulness and advancement; though it is yet too 
soon to feel all the inconveniences of this fatal 
policy. . . . 

“ Had the Government been able to take an en- 
larged view of the matter at the time the Museum 
was founded, the whole of the 108,000/7. spent on the 
old buildings might now have been available. There 
is scarcely a capital in Europe (Paris and Rome for 
instance) where the bulk of the museum buildings 
are not more than a hundred years old, and they pro- 
bably will serve for a much longer period yet. But 
in consequence of the vicious system of providing 
only temporary expedients, which prevails in these 
matters in this country, the whole of this money is 
literally thrown away, though a considerable portion 
of it was spent within the present century, all of 
which at least might have formed part of a great 
scheme; but nothing of the kind was ever dreamt of; 
and literally not one brick of these buildings now 
remains upon another; and so fur from learning a 
lesson from this experience, we are now repeating the 
same mistake, only on a more extensive and more 
expensive scale. 

“ The next item is 43,966/. for the purchase of land, 
which was wanted wholly and solely for the officers’ 
residences, which form the two wings of the build- 
ings: to this sum, therefore, we have to add 36,0001.* 
which they were estimated to cost; so that, sup- 
posing them to have been built for about this sum, 
we have an expenditure of 80,000/, for seven dwelling- 
houses, or nearly 11,500/. for each; or in other 
words, taking the money at 5 per cent., at a rent of 
500/. to 550/. for small second-class unfurnished 
dwelling-houses, which appears large, when it is con- 
sidered that dwellings as convenient and as con- 
veniently situated, might have been obtained to any 
extent, to purchase at from 2000/. to 3000/., or to 
rent at prices ranging from 1001. to 200/. per annum. 
This, however, is one of those items on which 
Government never grudge money. The Trustees 
have only to ask end it is given; but to me it is pro- 
voking to see 80,000/. thrown away for such a pur- 
pose, when I know that a tithe of that sum would 
have secured the Egina marbles, now the principal 
ornament of the Munich Glyptothek, and less than a 
tithe of it would have excavated to its base the great 
Mound of Nimroud, and landed its treasures safely 
on our shores. For such purposes as these, however, 
the Treasury have not a sixpence to spare—for 
building dwelling-houses, the public purse is inex- 
haustible.” 








PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, 


History Philosophically Illustrated, dc. By G. 
Miller, D.D. 3rd Edition, 4 vols. Bohn. 
Mr. Boun has not given the public, in the whole of 
his valuable series, a more sterling and instructive 
work than this comprehensive view of history, from 
*“ See Sir Robert Smirke’s Evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1838. In the same evidence it is hinted, as an 
excuse for building these residences, that the officers would 
thus be enabled to take to their homes such parts of the 
collections as they wished to examine more leisurely, which 
they could not do if their dwellings opened on the street, or 
indeed had any communication with the outer world except 
by the one great entrance to the Museum. In plain English, 
it required the porter to keep the officers from stealing the 
collection entrusted to their care—a slander as absurd as it 
it is uncalled for, and the remedy as absurd as the slander ; 
for it is not likely the porter will question any officer who 
goes out or in with anything in his hand, or under his arm, 
or indeed who orders anything to pass. Surely the officer 
is a hetter judge of what should go in and out, and more to 











others to decide,” 


be trusted with this discretion than even the very ee age 
able individual who now acts as portcullis to the institution.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 


tion. The philosophical connexion and application 
of events display the acuteness and capaciousness of 
a master mind; and no thinking person can read the 
work without having new ideas suggested to him, 
and his understanding opened and enlarged to a re- 
markable extent. Things will strike him in a manner 
not perceptible before ; and he will learn to appre- 
ciate sequences and consequences which blend and 
unite the whole in a grand scheme, wherein chance 
has nothing todo. For thirty years did the learned 
author toil on this work, and, with his latest correc- 
tions, it is now a lasting monument to his memory: 

“Tt has not,” he tells us, “ been the amusement 
of literary leisure, seeking an agreeable occupation 
for a disengaged mind, but the labour of one, who 
was forced to withhold from almost necessary recrea- 
tion the intervals in which it was prosecuted. In 
this system indeed has long been the home of his 
thoughts, to which he has gladly retired from annoy- 
ance and fatigue, sure to find in it an interest, by 
which his power of exertion would be new-strung. 
In bringing it to its present state he has been, per- 
haps fortunately, free from every influence of personal 
consideration, for, though he willingly acknowledges 
to have experienced much courtesy and kindness, he 
has no other acknowledgment to make. His path 
he has marked out for himself; and he has trodden 
it amidst difficulties, which might have justified him 
in relinquishing it. Should it be hereafter deemed 
that he has opened to mankind a new and interesting 
region of philosophy, he bequeaths with it to the re- 
membrance of posterity the shackles with which he 
has been long fettered, in this at least resembling the 
discoverer of the western world.” 

It is thus a deeply-pondered and honest history ; 
and, whether we adopt or question the general de- 
ductions of the author, we find in them abundant 
food for reflection. And they are as applicable to 
the present day as to the periods to which they per- 
tain; for great principles are not extinguished by 
the flight of time—they are immortal. 

Of a third edition it is not requisite that we 
should say much in detail; but there are some curious 
particulars that seem to deserve notice. For instance, 
where Dr. Miller describes the gradual extinction of 
the temporal power of the Pope, he notices that 
Innocent IV., (who, by the bye, introduced the red 
hats for the cardinals—the prototype of the bonnet 
rouge of republicanism?) early in the 13th century, 
applied to the King of England for a refuge, just as 
Pio Nino might have done under the pressure of 
similar misfortunes, only that he fled to Gaeta. From 
1305, the seat of the papacy remained at Avignon 
during an epoch cf seventy-one years; and Gaeta, 
(whose name is now so much spoken) remained, to- 
gether with Naples and Amalfi,* on the confines 
between the western Lombard rulers and the declin- 
ing government of Constantinople. Italy, of that 
distant date, seems to have been distinguished by the 
same characteristics as in our day :— 

“ Two causes (observes Dr. Miller) appear to have 
co-operated to change the form of government in the 
cities of Lombardy, the viol of d tic feuds, 
and the change of military discipline. Such was the 
violence of the passions of the people, that the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice was considered as almost 
the only object of government, especially as the mul- 
tiplicity of distinct communities greatly facilitated the 
escape of criminals, On this account extraordinary 
powers were vested in the magistrates, and the path 
of ambition was opened to their view. 

* * * 





2 
“The Italian republics may be thought to possess 
ajust claim to the merit of having originated that 





* “ Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi were in those times the onl# 
Christian states which had fleets in the Mediterranean ; and 
the last of these cities, outstripping the others in the career 
of industry, began to possess itself of the valuable traffic of 
the east: and while Salerno, having acquired from the 
Saracens the knowledge of medicine, became the earliest 
school of medical science among Christians, the monastery 
of Monte Cassino was distinguished for its attention to 
various kinds of literature, to the philosophy of the Saracens, 
and to the classical learning of the Greeks.” This remark 
belongs to nearly three centuries earlier.—Ep. L.G. 








great improvement of modern government, the intro- 
duction of representatives elected by the people, and 
acting in their place. But the representative policy 
of modern states appears to belong rather to the 
Gothic or German, than to the Italian system. The 
mode of election belonging to the formor was more 
popular than in the republics of Italy, in all which it 
was entrusted either to the magistrates, to a small 
number of electors chosen for the purpose, or even to 
the decision of lots, it being in truth among the latter 
a contrivance rather for the distribution of power 
among various claimants than for the representation 
of various portions of the people. The Italian re- 
publics indeed were not exercised in the business of 
legislation, and their constitutions accordingly present 
no valuable example of deliberative assemblies. From 
the jurisprudence of the ancient empire, the Italians 
had contracted habits of submission to legal au- 
thority; the consideration of law was therefore 
abandoned to professional lawyers, instead of being 
submitted to deliberative assemblies ; and the due ex- 
ercise of the judicial power was the chief object pro- 
posed in the constitution of their governments. Dis- 
tracted moreover by the domestic dissensions of their 
different orders, and by the external contentions of 
the two great parties of Italy, they were necessarily 
incapable of forming models of wise administration, 
though admirably fitted for that, which appears to 
have been their special destination, the strong excite- 
ment of the active principles of society.” 

But we have noted enough ofthese insulated points 
of ancient times ; and have now only to mention, that 
the last volume contains an interesting memoir of 
the author, who died, alas! whilst we were waiting 
for it, in order to offer him a cordial review on the 
completeness of his literary labour. He was a native 
of Dublin, and born in 1764; was distinguished at 
the university of that city; and it has been thought by 
very many, that his learning and abilities fully entitled 
him to shine in a higher clerical sphere than that of 
great usefulness as head master of the Royal School 
of Armagh, and universal esteem and respect in 
which he passed his long, honourable, and honoured 
life. Dr. Miller was the author of many other 
published works ; and was, indeed, most indefatigable 
in his literary pursuits. We cannot close this 
desultory sketch of them better than by transcribing 
a few observations—the wisdom of which appears to 
be remarkably applicable to the present European 
crisis :— 

“The conscious feeling of national independence, 
and the energy excited by the necessity of defence, 
are commonly the most efficacious principles of im- 
provement, and must be especially beneficial, when 
the intimate connexions of a federative policy bring 
the several states into a familiar communication, and 
thereby impart to all every improvement which any 
one has accomplished. 

“Tn establishing therefore throughout Europe a 
system of federative policy, which, though under a 
change of form, subsisted from the treaty of West- 
phalia to the revolution of France, or during a cen- 
tury and a half, much appears to have been done for 
the general improvement of that region, in which 
were collected the ruling influences of the earth. A 
system had been at length formed, and brought into 
action, which procured for the least considerable 
states of Europe as much security, as human policy 
could bestow, and at the same time rendered familiar 
to the least improved the superior advantages of the 
more cultivated and refined. If it be thought that 
the continuance of such a system of policy through a 
century and a half is disproportioned to the long pre- 
paration, represented as occupying the remainder of 
thirteen, it should be considered that, though the 
system thus at length combined, was dissipated in the 
wars of the French revolution, yet its principles and 
its habits still subsist among nations, and will enable 
them to enter into new combinations of policy, ac- 
commodated to their altered circumstances and rela- 
tions, as soon as they shall have settled into the new 
forms which they may have received in a protracted 
period of revolutionary agitation. The efficacy of 
what was then done, is therefore not lost to the world 





by the dissclution of the system heretofore consti- 
tuted. We may, on the contrary, regard the brief 
period of that system, as the time of preparation for 
another of much longer continuance, which might 
comprehend more nations within its federative ar- 
rangements, and perhaps connect the interests of all 
the regions of the earth. The system of policy dis- 
sipated by the revolution of France was not truly ex- 
tended beyond the governments of central and southern 
Europe, the governments of the north having com- 
posed but an imperfect combination, apparently re- 
lative to some future disposition of political interests. 
It is now manifest that the northern governments 
must be included in the future arrangements, and 
Russia shall probably be found to be, instead of 
France, the predominating government. 

‘“ But whatever may happen in regard to future ar- 
ragements of policy, a great mass of improvement of 
every kind has been actually collected in the period 
of history now concluded, and will be transmitted as 
& rich inheritance to succeeding ages. The mechanic 
arts have been prodigiously improved by new dis- 
covery ; science has been widely extended in all the 
regions of intellectual enquiry; literature has ex- 
ercised the imagination and the affections, and has 
refined the intercourses of society; education has 
been communicated to multitudes, whom the habits 
of other ages would have abandoned to unmitigated 
ignorance ; milder and more generous notions of po- 
licy, if not actually observed, have at least been com- 
monly acknowledged and professed.” 

Out of this let us hope that peace and concord, and 
the diffusion of comfort throughout all classes of 
mankind, may prevail over follies and evil passions, 
selfishness, and apathy towards the condition of the 
poorer millions, ~ 








ANCIENT SCRIPTURES. 


The Apostolic Acts and Epistles, from the Peschito 
or Ancient Syriac. To which are added, the Re- 
maining Epistles and Revelation after a later 
Syriac text. Translated, &c., by J. W. Etheridge, 
M.A. Longmans. 

Two years ago we reviewed The Four Gospels from 

the Peschito,* the version in use among the Oriental 

Christians from the earliest times; and, aware of the 

philological importance of this language, we are well- 

pleased to see a farther and essential progress in its 
elucidation made by the volume before us, which com- 
pletes the translation of the Syriac New Testament. 

“For the sake,” says the preface, “ of rendering 
the work as complete as possible, there is added a 
translation of the Epistles and Book of Revelation, 
wanting in the Peschito Canon, from the more 
modern Syriac texts first edited by Dr. Pococke and 
Louis De Dieu, so as to comprise all the holy books 
which we receive as inspired New-Testament Scrip- 
ture. 

“With regard to the Acts and Epistles, the edition 
which the translator has followed has been that of 
Schaaf, on account of its having long been a sort of 
textus receptus of the Syriac Testament throughout 
the theological world. This has been collated with 
others, as occasionally indicated in the margin. Not- 
withstanding the labours of learned men in this 
department since the time of Schaaf, we are yet in 
want of a critical edition of the Peschito text both of 
the Old and New Testaments ; as likewise a uniform 
collection of the books of the Hexaplar Syriac, and 
an edition of the Harkleian New Testament, with 
such remains of the Philoxenian as may exist in the 
MSS. brought home by the late Mr. Rich, or among 
those with which the treasures of the British Museum 
have been amplified through the diligence of Arch- 
deacon Tattam. On this subject much interest has 
been awakened by the preface of the Rev. Mr. Cure- 
ton’s edition of the Syrian Ignatius.” 

Quoting this passage, it may be gratifying to state, 
that the Rev. John Rogers, canon of Exeter, has 
recently, ina pamphlet dedicated by permission to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, given the world reasons 





* The Syrian Churches, their Early History, Liturgies, and 
Literature. Longmans. 1846. 
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why a new edition of the Peschito version of the Old 
Testament should be published; and as this ancient 
text is one in which biblical scholars take a great 
interest, itis pleasing to add that the University of 
Oxford has undertaken the expense, and that this 
venerable copy of the Old Testament Scriptures will 
be published under the editorial care of Mr. Cureton. 

The translator's prolegomena and indices add much 
to the value of the present publication. The most 
ancient translations of the Scriptures, from the Sep- 
tuagint downwards, furnish subject matter for great 
diversity of opinion and controversy, in which the 
words seem to devour the spirit; and there can be no 
question but that many corruptions, both from acci- 
dent and design, crept into several of these versions. 
Thus the Septuagint (probably done into Greek by 
Jews of Alexandria nearly 300 years before the Chris- 
tian era) never obtained full canonical authority 
among the Jews, though received in that light by the 
Christians. Thus the versions of Aquila, or Akylas, 
a Jewish proselyte of Pontus, temp. Adrian, A.D. 128, 
of Theodotion, of Symmachus, of Origen, &c. &c., all 
differ, and yet serve to collate towards the formation 
of the most authentic copy. To the same end we 
have the contributions of the Chaldaic and Samaritan, 
and of the Latin Vulgate, and various Latin MSS. 
In addition to all these ancient versions the Peschito- 
Syriac, “ made from the Hebrew,” in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Greek in the New, is justly reckoned 
one of the most interesting, and coeval with the 
Latin of the second century; the title Peschito 
meaning “ the simple, clear, or uncorrupted.” 

It is worthy of remark that “in the Syrian New 
Testament the canon is less extensive than ours. 
The Second Epistle of Peter, and that of Jude, the 
Second and Third Epistles of John, and the Book of 
Revelation, are wanting: they are supplied in the 
printed editions ; but the text, whether considered as 
to style or the mode of conception, is plainly a diffe- 
rent production. But though these holy books are 
not found in any manuscripts of the Peschito, nor in 
the Lectionaries of the Syrian churches, there has 
been no disposition, I believe, on the part of those 
churches to reject them as spurious: they have con- 
tented themselves with the alleged fact, that at the 
very remote time when their version was made, the 
Christian church had not universally agreed upon the 
limits of the canon.” . 

It is not for us to go with the author over his ob- 
servations on the many dialects into which the Scrip- 
tures were rendered of old—the Egyptian, Ethiopian, 
Persian, Gothic, Armenian, Georgian, Slavonian, 
Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, &c. &c., but we conclude with 
his judicious inferences and advice upon the whole :— 

“As the relative value of these old translations 
will admit of various degrees, the student must see 
the necessity of using them with proper caution, and 
of learning to form a practical estimate of their com- 
parative utility as means of criticism or of interpreta- 
tion, by an inquiry, 

“1, Into the agz in which any given version was 
executed ; since those will, of course, have a peculiar 
value which ascend the nearest to the times of the 
original writers: for example, the Septuagint and 
principal Targums on the Old Testament, and the 
Peschito and Vetus Latina on the New. 

“2. The source of the version: whether it was 
the original Hebrew or Greek, and, if so, of what 
recension or family; because that translation is to be 
especially preferred which, with the circumstance of 
antiquity, combines the character of immediateness 
from the archetypal record. 

“3. The country where it was made: as this 
may lead to good conclusions on the class of manu- 
scripts on which the translator laboured; different 
classes or families of texts having been commonly 
employed by different churches. 

“4, Some important inferences may also be made 
from what can be known of the TRANSLATOR himself: 
(1.) As to his creed ; was he a Jew or a Christian ? 
If the former, a Rabbinist or Karaite? if a Christian, 


‘of the Arian school, as Ulfila? a Monophysite, as 


Thomas of Harchel? of the Greek church, as Cyril 
and Methodius, who translated the scriptures into 





Slavonic? or a devotee of Rome, as Haitho, the 
interpolater of the Armenian version? (2.) . As to 
his competency: Did he translate from his native 
language, or into it? Was his acquaintance with the 
tongue from which he translated familiar and esta- 
blished, or recent and imperfect? Does he falter at 
a term sometimes, or interpret the same phrase in 
different ways; loosely paraphrase, or pass over a 
word altogether, whether from carelessness, or want 
of an adequate acquaintance with its meaning? or 
does his work evince the accuracy of a good philo- 
logist, the correctness of the divine, enlightened on 
the analogy of the faith, and the resolute and indo- 
mitable industry of the conscientious interpreter? 
What, moreover, were the principles on which his 
task was elaborated? Did he purpose to translate 
ad verbum, or only ad sensum ; a literal and bond fide 
translation, or a merely metaphrastic representation 
of the general meaning of the inspired writers ? 

“5, The PRESENT STATE OF THE TEXT of any 
version will be a material point for consideration. 
Can the history of the text be ascertained? Is the 
version now as it was in its early days, or has it been 
altered by comparatively modern editors, whether 
from the original, or especially from other transla- 
tions ? as the Vulgate, for example ; professed emen- 
dations from which have destroyed the distinctive 
character of more than one ancient translation. 
There is a wide field for labour in this single region 
of biblical criticism; and much gratitade is due to 
such men as Winer, Roediger, Rosenmiiller, and Von 
Lengerke, who have devoted their time and erudition 
to some departments of it.” 

We have only to give the translation of the begin- 
ning of The Acts, as a specimen of the present pro- 
duction, and the orthography of the original proper 
names :— 

“ The former writing, O Theophilus, I wrote con- 
cerning all those (things) which our Lord Jeshu 
Mesiiiha began to do and to teach, until that day in 
which he was taken up, after that he had instructed 
those apostles whom he had chosen by the Holy 
Spirit: to whom also he showed himself alive, after 
he had suffered, with many signs, for forty days, 
appearing to them, and discoursing on the kingdom 
of Aloha. And when he had eaten bread with them, 
he directed them that from Urishlem they should not 
remove ; but await the promise of the Father, which, 
[said he,] you have heard from me. For Juhanon 
baptized with waters, but you shall be baptized with 
the Spirit of Holiness after days not many. * * * 

“And afterward they returned to Urishlem from 
the mount which is called the place of Olives, which 
is over against Urishlem, and distant from her as 
seven stadias. And after they had entered, they 
ascended to that upper room in which were Petros, 
and Juhanon, and Jakub, and Andros, and Philipos, 
and Thoma, and Mathai, and Bar Tolmai, and Jakub 
bar Halphai, and Shemun the Zealous, and Jihuda 
bar Jakub. These altogether persevered in prayer 
with one soul, with the women, and with Mariam the 
mother of Jeshu, and with his brethren.” 








MEDICAL BOOKS. 


1. On Infantile Laryngismus ; with observatious on 
Artificial Feeding, as a frequent cause of this 
complaint, and of other Convulsive Diseases of 
Infants. By James Reid, M.D., &c. &e. 8vo, 
pp. 264. Churchill. 

2. Researches into the Pathology and Treatment of 
the Asiatic or Algide Cholera. By E. A. Parkes, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 250. Churchill. 

3. Sanitary Ramblings, being Sketches and Illustra- 
tions of Bethnal Green, a type of the condition of 
the metropolis and other large towns. By Hector 
Gavin, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 118. 
Churchill. 

4, On the Cure of Cataract, with a Practical Sum- 
mary of the best modes of Operating, (Continental 
and British.) By Hugh Neill, Surgeon to the 
Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary. 8vo, pp. 224. 
Churchill. 

5. An Essay on the Cerebral Affections occurring 





most commonly in Infancy and Childhood, includ- 

ing notices of their History, Causes, Diagnosis, 

Prognosis, and Treatment. By Valentine Duke, 

M.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 90. Longmans and Co. 

6. An Essay on the Diseases of the Jaws, and their 
Treatment. By Leonard Koecker, Surgeon-Dentist. 
With Notes and an Appendix, by J. B. Mitchell, 
M.D., Surgeon-Dentist. 8vo, pp. 95. Churchill. 

» The Pocket Formulary, and the Synopsis of the 

British and Foreign Pharmacopeias, &c. By 
Henry Beasley. Fourth edition, 12mo, pp. 456. 
Churchill. 
1. Laryneismus is a kind of spasmodic croup, accom- 
panied with convulsive action, and often by a peculiar 
noise which Dr. Gooch called child-crowing. This 
disease excited very little notice among older medical 
writers, and Dr. Underwood has no mention of it, in 
his well-known treatise on the principal diseases of 
infants, except what he obtained second hand. Yet 
Dr. Reid tells us it is of frequent occurrence, espe- 
cially in large and densely populated towns, The 
direct or immediate cause of laryngismus is said to 
be spasmodic closure of the entrance of the air tubes, 
but there is less agreement among medical men as to 
the remote or primary cause. Dr. Joln Clarke, 
maintaining that in every kind of convulsion the 
brain is originally affected, called it “ Cerebral croup.” 
Others have traced it to hydrocephalus. Then again, 
others have sought for a cause in enlargement of the 
cervical and bronchial glands, and of the thymus 
gland. Dr. Reid attaches, however, far more import- 
ance to such simple origins as intestinal irritation, 
atmospheric influences, and artificial feeding. The 
annual mortality which results among infants that are 
reared by hand, the doctor makes out to be something 
frightful as compared with the mortality among in- 
fants that are reared in the manner nature has intended 
they should be. Upon the subject of treatment, the 
doctor having arrived at such simple conclusions in 
regard to the remote causes of the disease, he is at 
once plain and direct. Excepting the peculiar direc- 
tions to be followed out during the paroxysm, the 
main therapeutical indications are lancing the gums, 
abstraction of blood, emetics, purgatives, anti-spas- 
modics, and tonics. It is generally believed that the 
cause of science is well served by especial mono- 
graphs like these ; but we have a strong feeling that, 
also, sometimes for the sake of a monograph, a form 
peculiar to several diseases or symptoms, which may 
accrue under particular circumstances, are too arbi- 
trarily separated into a disease of themselves. We 
should very much doubt if this was not the case with 
laryngismus, which appears to be only one form 
which dentition, or irritation of the respiratory or 
digestive organs may have, when affecting the highly 
excitable nervous system of young infants. 

2. Dr. Parkes’s acquaintance with cholera was 
made in India. He believes this fatal malady to be 
primarily a disease of the blood, and he adopts the 
term “ Algide,” after Chomel and others, as pointing 
very happily to the most remarkable symptom of the 
disease, viz., the diminution of animal heat. Admit- 
ting with the chemists that the ingredients wanting 
in this disease in the blood, are to be met with in the 
evacuations, he still argues that there is absolutely no 
ratio between the two classes of symptoms, the algide 
and the choleraic, and that they appear even to observe 
an inverse ratio to one another. Dr. Parkes also 
believes in the existence of a special morbid agent or 
virus, but on the question of contagion (and we sup- 
pose he also includes infection) his evidence is on 
the negative side. 

The treatment proposed is, so long as absorption 
goes on, to prevent the passage of fluid from the 
alimentary mucous membrane and from the skin by 
blood-letting and astringents. The doctor discards 
frictions, heat, &c. As to the second period, when 
absorption is very slow or stopped, the doctor says 
the disease is almost inevitably fatal. On this point 
we do not agree, having seen great numbers of asphyx- 
iated patients get through when left to the efforts of 
nature, aided by soda-water or saline powders, or by 
saline injections. With Dr. Parkes these means 
failed, and he tried the injection into the veins of au 
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alkaline solution of albumen, but he does not appear 
to have met with very marked success. We must 
consider that in India this form of disease is more 
fatal than happily it often is in this country. Dr. 
Parkes thinks that some great discovery still remains 
to reward the efforts of the pathologist, and that a 
more certain knowledge of the morbid changes in the 
blood will indicate to us the antidote to this poison, 
at present so terrible and resistless, 

3. This report is drawn up with much care and 
detail. Perhaps, instead of a type, Bethnal Green 
should rather have been called an extreme case. But 
in any case, the report of the filth, dirt, and other 
nuisances is as frightful as it is repulsive. Unpaved 
streets, open sewers, overflowing privies, and in- 
tramural interments, are the characteristic features, 
rather than the exceptions; and to these are added 
insufficient accommodation and bad ventilation. The 
result is, a proportionate amount of disease and death, 
which Dr. Gavin brings out clearly and distinctly in 
so many tabular views. This is one of those par- 
ticular cases to which the last proposal of the Board 
of Health—the substitution of sane and sensible 
sanitary regulations for an insane and mystic 
quarantine—would at once apply itself. As far as 
the Londoners are concerned, it would surely be 
wiser to suppress the sources of disease within the 
City, than to put a cordon sanitaire round the British 
isles. But the human mind is always running after 
the vague and the imaginary, and neglecting the 
real. 

4, It is curious to see how the mind magnifies the 
importance of those things with which we are im- 
mediately connectei!, or in which we are more or less 
interested. Mr. Hugh Neill, the Liverpool eye- 
surgeon, justly remarks that “ movement and progress 
are the characteristics and order of the day. In this 
remarkable year of « wonderful century, they are at 
work either in revolutionizing or in re-modelling the 
whole face of Europe, &c. &e.” Ergo Mr. Neill must 
also make his addition to movement and progress, to 
revolutions and re-modellings, by a new treatise on 
cataract! Mr. Neillis a genuine enthusiast in his 
profession, and, as such, cannot fail to win confidence, 
and so also does he deserve success. He talks of 
Stoeber as one to whom the respect and liking are 
due “from every true-hearted lover of the literature 
of eye-surgery!” of Alexander Magus as “ pungent 
and practical ;” and so on of other predecessors, and 
he finishes by expressing himself in favour of the 
needle operation by reclination, and with his ex- 
perience of chloroform, &c., in eye-surgery. This is 
a genuine book by a genuine man. 

5. Dr. Duke’s work is a council prize essay, 
awarded at the annual meeting of the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association held at Bath, 
August, 1848, and it has therefore received the 
sanction of higher authorities than even the re- 
doubtable we—in which this critic shrouds himself— 
can be supposed to be. The maladies of which Dr. 
Duke treats are at once the most fatal and the most 
diffichlt of cure, that affect little children; and as 
they are treated of with great clearness of style and 
brevity and simplicity of detail, the work strongly 
recommends itself to the attention of the profession. 

6. This work originally appeared in 1828, and the 
present is a new edition, published by Dr. Mitchell, 
because he says it is almost at this present time all 
but unknown to the profession. This is not as it 
ought to be. Prior to the publication of Mr, 
Koecker’s essay, the diseases of the maxillary bones 
had not been treated in a comprehensive manner by 
any writer,—the cavity of the upper jaw having alone 
received attention. But the work, as now edited, is 
a perfect manual to the knowledge of a curious and 
much neglected class of disorders, and it is one that 
no “ general practitioner ” can afford to overlook. 

7. We have been happy in our batch of medical 
books upon this oecasion. We have no mere puff in 
the form of a hot-pressed octavo. The last little 
work on the list is perhaps the least original and 
genuine of the lot; but its alphabetic arrangement, its 
available pocket form, its insertion of formule and 
processes for the new remedies which have come into 





use even since the former editions of this very work 
were published, give to it a real value, to which a 
fourth edition attests more eloquently than anything 
that we can say. 








SUMMARY. 


Principles of Scientific Botany; or, Botany as an 
Inductive Science. By Dr. J. M. Schleiden, 
Extraordinary Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. Translated by Edwin Lankester, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &. Longmans and 
Co. 

Proressor ScHLEIDEN’s celebrity as a philosophical 

botanist, and one of the first microscopical observers 

of our days, entitles all that comes from his pen to 
great respect. Among his various publications, the 

Grundziige der Wissenschaftlischen Botanik nebst 

einer Methodologischen LEinlitung, Leipzig, erster 

und zweiter Theil, 1845 and 1846, is the most im- 

portant and complete, combining matter of deep 

research and observation concerning the elementary 
composition of plants, the plant-cell, and vegetable 
morphology and organology. Like other similar pro- 

ductions, it demands something more than a 

cursory perusal. To be able to follow the author's 

path of thought and reasoning, a patient and careful 
study becomes necessary, which, however, is sure to 
be rewarded with an ample harvest of knowledge. 

We are therefore under great obligation to Dr. 

Lankester for having undertaken the arduous task of 

translating such an author, and thereby rendering 

his labours accessible to the English reader. He 
has performed the task in a very creditable manner, 
and has afforded satisfactory evidence of his ability 
to render justice to his author, Yet we must observe 
that we feel some disappointment at finding that the 
introductory portion of the original work, occupying 

158 pages, or nenrly one half of its first volume, has 

been Jeft out almost entirely from the translation, on 

the mistaken ground that its subject matter had been 
forestalled by the labours of Sir J. Herschell and 

Professor Whewell. Instead, then, of presenting us 

with a complete translation of this highly interesting 

and valuable part of the work, Dr. Lankester limits 
himself to a somewhat abridged extract from it, con- 
cerning tlie use of the microscope, given as an 
appendix; and to a still less satisfactory summary, 
taken from another work of the same author, and 
occupying in. the translation little more than one 
ordinary page. These curtailments have, in fact, 
been extended to other parts of the work, though in 
a small way only, and even as far as the explanatory 
notes tothe figures. Such freedom is, in genera’, not 
warranted in the translation of works of pure science, 
particularly when of such authority as the one before 
us. We would further remark, on this head, that the 
author’s grateful and graceful dedication to Baron 

Humboldt, and the prefaces (for there are two of 

them), ought to have had a place in the translation, 

Upon one point, however, we feel confident that the 

botanical world would have cheerfully accorded to 

the translator a discretionary power of exclusion. 

We allude to the ungenerous vituperations of living 

as well as dead authors, which so much disfigure the 

work from beginning to end, and which must render 
its study a really painful task to any impartial and 
dispassionate reader. We are, indeed, unable to call 
to mind anything equal to this sad exhibition of 
temper in any modern scientific publication; and we 
assert, without hesitation, that whatever may be the 
feelings elsewhere—and we doubt their existence 
anywhere—in this country, at least, this display of 
unmeasured language is utterly repugnant to the 
public taste. It is, moreover, in direct opposition 
to the course of criticism laid down by Dr. Schleiden, 
but clean forgotten, it seems, by himself. It runs 
thus :—“ Generally speaking, there is nothing which 
so pointedly marks the truly enlightened mind as the 
manner of judging of the performance of others: 
praise and censure are alike apt to prove traitors 
upon such occasions, Praise is a dangerous roek, 
for to the dull and ignorant most things are beyond 
their grasp, and therefore appear to them deserving 





of their admiration. But censure is dangerous ins 
twofold sense, because, if undeserved, it proves the 
incapacity of him who applies it, while, in most 
eases, it discloses his dishonesty and want of truth." 
(Introduction, p. 129.) We should be acting in 
contradiction to our views, were we to name the long 
list of some thirty individuals, chiefly, of course, 
botanists, who are the objects of these numerous and 
oft-iterated attacks. Among them are some of the 
most distinguished and venerable naturalists of the 
age—men who attained a high degree of reputation 
long before Dr. Schleiden commenced his labours, 
As a set off—but still only a partial one—against 
such deformities, it is a relief to us to notice 
that he does ample justice throughout his pages to 
two most illustrious men of seience — Baron 
Humboldt and Mr. Brown—yet even here it should 
be remembered that he is doing no more than 
re-echoing the unanimous voice of the world of 
science for nearly half a century, 


Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Supersti- 
tions. By Herbert Mayo, M.D. Frankfort; 
Sauerlender. Edinburgh: Blackwoods. 


Blackwood's Magazine, in 1847, made the author's 
ideas and stories about ghosts, gholes, witches, 
second-sight, mesmerism, &c., widely known to the 
public, To these papers he hus here added new 
matter and re-arranged his theories. The whole js 
therefore a very amusing book, and if the wise and 
educated can believe as much as Dr. Mayo does, we 
need not be surprised at the unlearned and common 
masses believing anything. As for ourselves,. we 
are restored to our old young faith in fairies, corpse 
candles, death watches, tallow winding sheets, black 
spiders, coffins from the fire, (if they were not purses,) 
and sights and omens of every amazing kind. The 
whole work is a strange and curious medley. 


Confessions of a Hypochondriuc ; or the Adventures 
of a Hyp in search of Health. By M. RB, C.8, 
Saunders and Otley. 

More dreamy and unconnected than “ The Confes 
sions of an Opium Eater, this volume certainly does 
not belie its title. It is most byppish and strange 
from first to last ; and the errors, failings, and foibles 
of the author, so imaginatively distorted, that we find 
it difficult to follow his labyrinthine windings to the 
end, when diet, exercise, and water restore him t 
health and sanity, Much reading and wildness are 
characteristic of the book, and so much of the latter, 
that it is not easy to know what to make of it. There 
are nevertheless striking morsels scattered through- 
out, which make us wish that there had been more 
method in it, 


The Enchanted Doll: a Fairy Tale for Little People. 

By Mark Lemon. Bradbury & Evans. 
A sHanp lesson against Envy and Malice, and thrown 
back to an age of old London city manners and eus- 
toms, so as to blend picturesque costume and bye 
gone simplicities with the story; which is of two 
citizens of opposite characters, a dolimaker and & 
silversmith, The tiny fairy folks in the story, certes, 
do not deserve the title of the “ good people,” though 
their imgishness works out a good moral. But, per- 
haps, their representation by Richard Doyle will 
recommend them to favour and admiration. The 
frontispiece is literally a piece of genius. That 
fairy in the left-hand lower corner, working with the 
saw, is as fine as ever Fuse]i invented; and the one 
above, hanging by the cornice, is a study for airy 
attitude, which is not surpassed in the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. The whole of this design is 
excellent, 


The Chess-Flayer’s Companion, By Henry Staunton. 
B 


ohn, 

To follow “The Chess-Player’s Hand-Book,” by the 
same author, and forming one of Bohn’s Scientific 
Library; we can fancy nothing more that a chess- 
player could want, ‘The vast number of games and 
situations which are collected in above 500 pages 
seem to leave hardly a possibility untouched ; and it 
is both very amusing and instructive to go over the 
moves and try the results, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF FORMING A SHIP CANAL 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 


Sincz Hernando Cortes first made known to the 
Court of Spain his views of a communication between 
the two oceans, the Spanish government never lost 
sight of the wish to accomplish it; and the Mexican 
Republic, actuated by the same desire, has fostered 
the applications of spirited and talented individuals 
to carry through the great and useful work, 

Since the era appears to have arrived when this 
projeet, promising so much advantage to the world, 
will again be agitated, we feel it to be a duty to our 
readers to condense as much information on the 
subject as seems practical and interesting. Dampier 
and Wafer, in 1681; Sharp and Funnel, in 1703; 
De Ulloa, in 1726; Don Augustin Cramer, 1774; 
Bryan Edwards, in 1799; Baron De Humboldt, in 
1803; the Spanish Cortes, in 1814, gave consent to 
the formation of a navigable canal across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec; Walton, in 1817 ; Robinson, 
in 1820; Hall, in 1822; Purdy, in 1824; Lloyd and 
Falmare, in 1827 and 8; Garella (confined to Panama), 
in 1846; La Troupliniere, Gonzales, and Mauro 
Guido, under the direction of Gaetano Moro, in 1842, 
commenced for Don Pedro Garay, a survey of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, which for perspicuity and 
apparent practicableness may be very justly preferred 
to either the proposals or surveys of Panama or 
Nicaragua.* 

Baron: de Humboldt was rather in favour of the 
Province of Choco, although he admitted that the 
eighty leagues through which a canal might be cut 
would not be large enough for vessels of considerable 
tonnage, therefore the great object would not have 
been gained. He was probably induced to think 
favourably of that line, because since 1788 a water 
transit has existed. ‘In the interior of the province 
of Choco, the small ravine of Ruebrada de la 
Raspadura unites the neighbouring sources of the 
Rio de Noanama, called also Rio San Juan, and the 
small river Quito. The latter, the Rio Andageda, 
and the Rio Zitara, form the Rio d’Atrato, which dis- 
charges itself into the Atlantic Ocean, while the 
Rio San Juan flows into the South Sea. A monk of 
great activity, curé of the village of Novita, employed 
his parishioners to dig a small canal in the ravine de 
la Raspadura, by means of which, when the rains are 
abundant, canoes loaded with cocoa pass from sea to 
sea. This interior communication has existed since 
1788, unknown in Europe. The small canal of 
Raspadura unites, on the coasts of the two oceans, 
two points seventy-five leagues distant from one 
another.”+— Pitman. 

Before we enter more fully into the details of the 
principal propositions, more especially of San Moro’s, 
we shall offer a few observations on this undertaking, 
Which belongs rather to the civilized world than to 
any one nation, still less to any individual of 
enterprise who should undertake to form an associa- 
tion for carrying it through. 

First—A treaty should be entered into with the 
Republic of Mexico, to which all the great com- 
Mercial countries should be parties, by which the 
free transit should be mutually guaranteed to all 
Merchant vessels at a fixed sum per ton—perhaps 
one dollar and a half would be sufficient—and the 
canal, and to a certain fixed distance in both seas, be 
held neutral under all circumstances. The tonnage 
to be measured by the displacement of water. All 
ships of war passing to their respective destinations 
to be liable to no duties of transit. No ship of war to 
be allowed to take any position which could either 





* Robert Birks Pitman published in 1826, “‘ A Succinct 
View and Analysis of Authentic Information Extant in 
Original Works on the Practicability of Joining the Atlantic 
4nd Pacific Oceans by a Ship Canal across the Isthmus of 
America.” 

+ Robinson affirms that the Spanish government knew 
for two centuries that canoes had p' from sea to sea; 


but if the Curé of Novita, by means of the canal of Raspa- 


his instigation, first enabled canoes to pass, 


made at 
his information must be incorrect. 











impede the transit or command any reach of it. All 
ships carrying troops or munitions of war to be 
liable to dues of transit as merchant ships. 

Secondly—A code of transit laws to be agreed 
upon by commissioners, or the foreign ministers of 
each state, to be binding on all who pass. 

Thirdly—A portion of the dues to be paid to 
Mexico for the rights ceded. 

Fourthly—A per centage out of profits to be paid 
to each government, in proportion to the amount 
actually paid by them towards the undertaking. 

Fifthly—A reserve fund to accumulate for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of preserving the 
transit in navigable order. 

Sixtlly—The territory ceded in fee by the Mexican 
government to be sold to all subjects of Mexico and 
the other governments of the contracting parties at a 
fixed price, and their deeds of right given at the time, 
and registered not only at the chief office, but at the 
district office in which the purchase is made. 

Seventhly—No free grants to be made—no reser- 
vations—beyond a certain distance from the line—of 
timber, stone, or materials for carrying on the works. 

Eighthly—General municipal regulations applicable 
to all holdings, so that each proprietor shall contri- 
bute his just quota to all local works, such as roads, 
bridges, security of life and property, &c. 

Ninthly—As the Republic of Mexico cannot be 
expected to yield the sovereignty of her territory, her 
government shall agree to a code of law applicable to 
the territory ceded in fee, in accordance with the laws 
and customs of free nations, guaranteeing the election 
of officials of the districts among themselves. 

A treaty similar to the above and guaranteed, might 
tend to rivet peace or its extended and facilitated 
commerce, which, in other words, is increasing the 
demand for labour among mankind, and opening fresh 
sources of employment and enterprise among the 
educated classes. 

That the desire of Europe to see effected this use- 
ful project has existed, no one doubts. It is not 
necessary to try and trace the causes of the delay; 
but merely observe that the jealousy and supineness 
of the Spaniard, the unsettled state of the Mexican 
Republic, the imperfect and hitherto doubtful cha- 
racter of the surveys of the different points and the 
proposals of the adventurers, and the deficiency of 
security and money, have been the principal causes 
of delay, The recent occupation of Texas, the great 
difficulties of the land journey from North America, 
the late discovery of the gold district in Cali- 
fornia, and the wending of numerous bodies of people 
to that district, will most probably lead not only to a 
revival of the subject, but to attempts (perhaps on the 
part of America) to fulfil the desideratum. 

It would be presumptuous to do more than to state 
the outlines of the reports on the four principal lines 
proposed, their advantages and disadvantages, and 
leave the great undertaking to undergo more careful 
scrutiny; for every point and every detail must be 
decided on, so that the work may not fail after it has 
once commenced. 

The four principal lines proposed are, Darien, 
Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec. The first 
mentioned, Dar1EN, must be erased from the list as 
being wholly impracticable; and if it were, there 
being neither port nor safe anchorage on the western 
coast, it would be useless for the purposes required. 
To suppose that a road might be made from sea and 
sea, and the merchandise unshipped on the eastern 
coast, and carried to the western, there to be reshipped 
in other vessels, is hardly worthy of consideration, as 
it would comprise a system of bonded warehouses at 
both extremities, the arrival of ships adapted to the 
trade at the time required, expense, loss of time, 
interest of money, markets, the injury to merchan- 
dise, and the placing of the crews and passengers in 
danger from the unliealthiness of the climate. 

Panama being only forty-one miles across from sea 
to sea, is the most inviting in appearance, and from 
the distanée being so short, demands very careful 
consideration ; not that the fact alone would be suf- 
ficient to decide the important question, even if it 
were in an engineering view facile of execution. 





Monsieur Michel Chevalier, Baron de Humboldt, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Felmare, have pronounced the 
whole district to be nearly a charnel house. That 
fact would alone be sufficient to put a negative to the 
adoption of that line, if no other obstacles, considered 
insurmountable, did not exist. M. Garella, as late as 
1846, has given an opinion which appears to decide 
the question. He considers the distance by the best 
line to be forty-seven and a half miles from ocean to 
ocean. That line commences at Vaca de Monte, 
(about twelve miles west of Panama,) to the river 
Chagres, crossing the gap of Ahogayegua, which is 
460 feet above the level of the sea, then along the bed 
of the Chagres to Gatan, then into the Bay of Simon. 
The first great, almost insuperable, difficulty is a 
supply of water to the summit-level; so that the 
ship canal is merely nominal, since, by trenches, the 
water could be carried only 131 feet. M. Garella 
proposes two solutions of this difficulty, one of which 
he abandons as impracticable ; the other appears to us 
to be equally so. ‘The proposition he abandons is to 
make an open cutting at the gap to the level at which 
it can receive the supply of water—with locks on 
either side for about every nine feet—differing to suit 
the tides between 170 and 145 feet. ‘This idea, as 
we have said, M. Garella gives up as being too vast 
and too expensive, and in its stead proposes a tunnel 
5900 yards long, at the same elevation, of snfficient 
dimensions for loaded ships of 1200 tons to pass 
along with their topmasts struck, their yards braced 
fore and aft, and made to occupy as little space as 
possible. M. Garella does not anticipate that this 
tock of porphyry would fall in or require much 
masonry. We do not say that such a tunnel could 
not be made, being only eight times greater than that 
at Box Hill, and it may be ventilated and lighted; 
but we doubt, daring as our seamen are, any captain 
of a 1200 ton ship venturing through such a place. 
The expense would be very great, doubts may be 
entertained of the possibility of completing the work, 
and lastly, of its being available for all the purposes 
for which such a canal is required. Harbours must 
be constructed at Vaca de Monte and Simon, and as 
two ships could not pass in this tunnel, the delays 
miglit be most injurious. We will say nothing of the 
expense of making it and of keeping it in order, as 
California would not be far from Simon. It is pretty 
evident that the junction of the two seas will not be 
at Panama. 

Nicaracua hes some of the insuperable obstacles 
appertaining to Panama, and on a superficial exami- 
nation excites expectations which on reflection 
vanish, and leave that route almost as hopeless of 
completion as Panama has been shown. 

The superior advantages of Nicaragua are, 
that the territory is fertile, the population com- 
paratively numerous, and the climate not so 
unhealthy, and the Jakes Nicaragna and Leon 
adapted for nuclei of commerce. Mr. T. Bailly, 
by the command of the Mexican government, 
made, in the years 1837 and 8, a superficial survey of 
this line, and reported that the river S#n Juan, which 
communicates with the Atlantic from the lake Nica- 
ragua, is ninety-three miles (and the whole distance 
rather more than double that of Panama, calculating 
the windings of it) Jong, and has across it four for- 
midable ledges of rocks, forming dangerous rapids, six 
miles wide, so that it would be more advisable to eut 
a ship canal the whole lengih, and feed it with the 
water of the river, than to render the river navigable. 
The distance from the southern part of the lake 
Nicaragua to the Pacific is nearly seventeen miles, 
but as a spur of the Andes intersects the space, it 
would be necessary to excavate it to a great depth, 
and to make a ship tunnel nearly four miles long, to 
enable ships of great tonnage to reach the Pacific. 
Such a cutting and tunnel through granite or por- 
phyry might, in time, be accomplished, but at an ex- 
pense which could not reasonably be expected to be 
repaid by the ship transit. There are no harbours of 
sufficient depth er dimensions on either the Pacific 
or Atlantic side, and they could not be formed with- 
out a great expenditure. Vessels drawing more than 


ten feet water cannot anchor in the harbour of San 
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Juan, and the bar of that river has not more than five 
feet over it at low water. All these objections make 
it highly improbable that any attempt will ever be 
made to unite the great oceans through the lakes 
Nicaragua and Leon. It is probable that years 
he c2 an entrance from the Pacific will be made 
through Lake Leon to Nicaragua, and give great 
commercial facilitics to the country round those two 
lakes. 

We shall now lay befo:e our readers some account, 
taken from sources which can be relied on, of the 
route across the Isthmus of TEHUANTEPEC; and, 
without committing ourselves to a definitive opinion, 
say, that it bears a much more promising aspect, and 
has a more scientific, careful, and practicable cha- 
racter, than any other which has come to our know- 
ledge; and that Gaetano Moro (an Italian engineer) 
and his coadjutors seem to have performed their im- 
portant and difficult duties in a very careful and 
masterly manner. 

Their labours began on the shores of the Pacific, 
near to Tehuantepec. Signor Moro determined on 
making two extensive lakes, the one, the smaller, 
near the sea, communicating with it by a channel, 
called-the Bocca Banra, and united to the larger and 
inner one, by a channel with bold shores, called Santa 
Theresa, both of which could be easily deepened, so 
that ships of 1000 tons could sail through. Thus a 
safe and commodious harbour is secured on the shore 
of the Pacific. Eight rivers flow into these two lakes, 

To Vinta de Chicapa the ascent is very gradual ; 
from that point to the Portillo de Tarifa the rise is 
not gradual. Afier traversing about five miles of 
level table land the descent is very gradual, until the 
confluence of the Malatengo and Coatzacoalcos is 
reached. The fall thence to the Atlantic is not more 
than ten inches to the mile. Including allits windings 
it is 160 miles from its confluence with the Malatengo 
to the sea, and the fall 130 feet. 


It appears that the great object of Moro, after se-, 


curing access from the Pacific with a safe and com- 
modious harbour, was to use on the Atlantic shore 
the great river Coatzacoalcos, as far as was navigable, 
to deepen it where it was requisite to its confluence 
with the Malatengo, and unite it with a canal, to be 
regularly supplied with water, from rivers running 
from the mountains towards the lakes on the Pacific. 

With great sagacity and perseverance he has dis- 
covered the manner in which it can be accom- 
plished. Having gained the banks of the river 
Ostuta, which is said to rise in the Sierra Madre, or 
upper chain of the Andes, and runs into the outer lake 
on the Pacific, and pours during the whole year nearly 
the same volume of water, by means of a trench, 
84 miles long, to turn the waters of the Ostuta into the 
Chicapa, which falls into the upper lake, thus ensur- 
ing a constant and ample supply of water from Mala- 
tengo to Tarifa, (about eight miles,) the highest ele- 
vation between the seas, then descending to the upper 
lake. It will not be necessary here to offer any com- 
ments on Moro’s reflections, either on some of the 
details, or oni" his ideas of the exact point where the 
waters of the canal would be made to flow in opposite 
directions, one to the upper, or inner lake, to the Pa- 
cific, the other to the Coatzocoalcos, to the Atlantic. 
This able man had also views of availing himself of 
the beds, and by judiciously taking advantage of their 
windings, give to the canal a line on which the locks 
might be more advantageously arranged. 

That there are difficulties to be overcome cannot 
be doubted, but those obstacles are far from being in- 
superable. It is proposed by Moro to straighten the 
Apotzongo, and turn the whole volume of water from 
the Mistan into the former, these being the names 
given to the Coatzocoaleos when it divides into 
branches. By doing this the shoal of Horqueta 
would be swept away, and the Coatzocoalcos rendered 
navigable for large ships for sixty-two miles from its 
mouth, as the bars in this river run over substances 
easily removable by the means now in use. si 

As the water of the river is remarkably clean, it is a 
proof of its not holding in suspension alluvial matter, 
which is corroborated by the bar not having varied in 
depth for many years. As there is some discrepancy in 





the depths of water given by different able and trast- 
worthy men, the problemis readily solved by stating that 
there are two channels over it; one which varies be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-three feet, according to 
the season of the year, the other from twelve to fif- 
teen feet. Moro, after examining the drawings and 
soundings of Cramer, was of opinion that the bar was 
deepening. The distance necessary to traverse from 
sea to sea would be about 140 miles. The sufficiency 
of the harbour at the mouth of the Coatzocoalcos has 
been acknowledged from the days of Cortes to the 
present time. The strata through which the line is 
proposed to run are very favourable, the climate not 
unhealthy, the timbers inexhaustible for many gene- 
rations, the soil fertile, and, should the great under- 
taking be commenced there, a highly advantageous 
locality for emigrants. The greatest elevation on the 
proposed route between the two oceans is 660 feet; 
the descent to the Pacific, and that to the Malatengo, 
would perhaps require 130 locks, allowing about ten 
feet to each lock, which in length and breadth must 
be of sufficient dimensions to take in a ship of full 
1500 tons. The shortening of distances from Europe 
or America, the advantage to eastern commerce, to 
our West Indian colonies, to civilization, to inter- 
course with countries now almost precluded from in- 
tercourse with us, by distance and locality, the dimi- 
nution of danger, the saving of time, the amount of 
insurance, interest of money, wages, and general ex- 
penses, are too obvious and generally known to re- 
quire being more than cursorily mentioned. 

If the great governments of Europe were to 
guarantee four per cent. on money advanced for the 
purpose, the five millions required to complete the 
work would soon be raised. If the subscribers were 
to have, within a given number of years, the option 
of taking from one quarter to the whole of the amount 
subscribed in surveyed land, to which an immediate 
title should be given, the country would soon be 
peopled. Should any fresh information lead us to 
think that it would be interesting to our readers, we 
shall return to the subject hereafter. 

Natu. Oars. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
April 26th.—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the 
Chair. ‘A Report upon further Observations of the 
Tides of the English Channel made by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiraity in 1848, and 
of Remarks upon the Laws by which the Tidal 
Streams of the English Channel and German Ocean 
appear to be governed.” By Captain F. W. Beechey, 
R.N. The author commences this report by ob- 
serving, that the result of the observations upon the 
tides in the English Channel, made in the course of 
the summer of 1848, had confirmed in a satisfactory 
manner the view he had taken of the tidal phenomena 
of the channel, in the report communicated to the 
Royal Society last year,—namely, that there is a 
meeting aud a separation of the streams between 
Alderney and the Start: that the whole space between 
the Start and Scilly is under the joint influence of 
the channel and offing streams: that from the vici- 
nity of the Start to the vicinity of Hastings the 
stream runs true up and down the channel; and 
moreover that this stream throughout turns nearly 
simultaneously with the time of high and low water 
on the shore at the virtual head of the tide, which he 
places in the vicinity of Dover; and lastly, that the 
streams which meet off the Start are turned 
down into the Gulf of St. Malo, and vice versa. 
He then takes a comprehensive view of the tidal 
system of the Fnglish Channel and German Ocean 
together, and considering them as one great canal 
open at both extremities to the free admission of a 
great tidal wave, which might be supposed to meet 
and form a combined or stationary wave; he infers 
that in such a case, there ought to be in the eastern 
half of such a canal, a recurrence of the phenomena 
which had been found to exist in the western half. 
He proceeds to explain that, from a valuable series 
of observations in the German Ocean by Captain 
Washington, R.N., and other authorities, it does ap- 





pear that there is a correspondence of phenomena in 
almost every respect: that the offing and channel 
streams meet off Lynn as off the Gulf of St. Malo, at 
the same hours, and at the same distance nearly from 
the virtual head of the tide: that the phase of the 
tide at Lynn corresponds with the phase of the tide 
at Jersey ; that there is an increased rise there also; 
and that from the meeting of the tides off Lynn to the 
meeting of the streams off Dover, there is, as in the 
former case, a stream which turns nearly simulta- 
neously with the high and low water on the shore 
at Dover; the incoming and outgoing streams cvin- 
ciding with the rising and falling water there; 
and that there is,in fact, a complete identity of tidal 
phenomena in both parts of the supposed canal. 
The author states that the meeting of the waves 
which enter the canal at opposite points does not 
occasion a stationary point of permanent slack- 
water, but one wave alternately prevails, so that the 
point of slack-water oscillates between Ramsgate and 
Hastings nearly, and occasions an inversion of the 
stream at about two hours before that of the true 
stream of the channel. He thinks it convenient for 
the purposes of navigation to consider this an inter- 
mediate stream, although in reality it is only a 
shifting of the place of the meeting and divergence 
of the opposite channel streams. The author thinks 
this system of tides sufficiently established for the 
purposes of navigation, and to correct several erroneous 
impressions of a somewhat dangerous tendency to 
navigation, but with regard to the perfectly simul- 
taneous motion of the stream throughout the sta- 
tionary wave, he is of opinion that nothing but 
simultaneous observations will be considered satis- 
factory to science upon such a point, and these he 
hopes will be supplied by the observations of the 
ensuing summer. The advantage of referring the 
motion of the stream to a standard such as that of 
the Dover tide-table will, it appears, be sensibly felt 
by the mariner, who will now have his course 
through the moving waters of the channel rendered 
simple and plain, instead of being perplexed with 
unsatisfactory references, and with calculations which 
in too many instances, it is believed, have caused the 
set of the tide to be wholly disregarded. 

May 3rd.—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the 
Chair. “ On the Reduction of the Thermometrical 
Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal 
Society from the year 1774 to 1781, and from the 
year 1787 to 1843.” By Mr. James Glaisher. The 
author states that he has examined all the thermo- 
metrical observations which have been made at the 
Apartments of the Royal Society, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the diurnal variations at different 
epochs were in accordance with those which he had 
determined from the Greenwich observations, and 
which are contained in his paper published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions for 1848.” The result 
of this investigation was, that the corrections con- 
tained in the tables in his former paper were appli- 
cable to the observations of all the years since 1774. 
He is led from these examinations to the conclusion, 
—lst, that the instruments used have been uniformly 
good; 2ndly, that the observations have been faith- 
fully recorded as read from the instruments; 3rdly, 
that the readings have been taken with great care 
with respect to the times stated; and lastly, that the 
observations were well worth the necessary labour of 
reduction. He finds, however, that some of the more 
recent observations of the self-registering instruments 
are liable to some uncertainty. Having satisfied 
himself that the observations were well worth any 
amount of labour that might be bestowed on them, 
the author was anxious to reduce them to a useful 
form, but, in consequence of the great amount of 
work that would be required for the reduction of so 
extensive a series, he for some time hesitated to enter 
upon this labour. Finding however that there was a 
demand for the results of trustworthy observations 
extending backwards many years, and having, besides, 
the hope of connecting the Greenwich series of 
observations with these, he determined to perform the 
work. He states that the mean temperature of every 
month was determined in the first instance from the 
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observations which had been made during the day, 
and secondly, from the observations of the self-regis- 
tering instruments. Tables are appended to the 
paper showipg the monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
mean temperatures, with those of groups of years, 
and other tables exhibiting the departure of every 
individual result from the mean of all. The author 
concludes by stating, that hitherto the mean tempera- 
ture at Somerset House has been estimated a great 
deal too high. He does not here enter into the in- 
vestigation as to whether the temperature as now de- 
termined is too high for the geographical position 
and elevation of Somerset House, but proposes to do 
so, in a paper he is preparing with the view of con- 
necting the Somerset House with the Greenwich 
series, and of bringing up all the results to the present 
time. He hopes also, at some future time, to present 
results from the barometrical observations arranged 
in a similar manuer. 

May 10th.—* Remarks on M. De la Rive's Theory 
for the Physical Explanation of the Causes which 
produce the Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic De- 
clination.” By Lieut.-Col. Sabine. The Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique for March last contains a 
letter from M. De la Rive to M. Arago, in which a 
theory is proposed, professing to explain on physical 
principles the general phenomena of the diurnal vari- 
ation of the magnetic declination, and, in particular, 
the phenomena observed at St. Helena and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, described in a paper communi- 
cated by me to the Royal Society in 1847, and which 
has been honoured with a place in the Philosophical 
Transactions. Although I doubt not that the in- 
adequacy of the theory proposed by M. De la Rive 
for the solution of this interesting problem will be at 
once recognised by those who have carefully studied 
the facts which have become known to us by means 
of the exact methods of investigation adopted in the 
magnetic observatories of recent establishment, yet 
there is danger that the names of De la Rive and 
Arago, held in high and deserved estimation as autho- 
rities on such subjects, attached to a theory, which 
moreover claims reception on the ground of its ac- 
cordance with “ well-ascertained facts” and “ with 
principles of physics positively established,” may 
operate prejudicially in checking the inquiries which 
may be in progress in other quarters into the causes 
which really occasion the phenomena in question; I 
have thought it desirable therefore to point out, in a 
very brief communication, some of the important par- 
ticulars in which M. De la Rive's theory fails to 
represent correctly the facts which it professes to ex- 
plain, and others which appear to me to be altogether 
at variance with, and opposed toit. 1. M. De la Rive’s 
theory, in a few words, is as follows:—In conse- 
quence of the inequalities of temperature in the higher 
and lower strata of the atmosphere, electric currents 
are generated, which in the higher regions proceed 
from the equator to the poles, and return at the sur- 
face of the earth from the poles to the equator; the 
return current causing in the northern hemisphere 
the north end of the magnet to deviate in the one 
direction, and in the southern hemisphere in the 
opposite direction; the deviation being at any given 
place greatest at the hour (about lh. 30m, p.m.) 
when the difference of temperature in the upper and 
lower strata of the atmosphere is greatest, and of 
course increasing until that hour, and subsequently 
diminishing. That the north end of the magnet does 
thus deviate in the forenoon towards the west in the 
northern hemisphere, and towards the east in the 
southern hemisphere, and return in both cases in the 
opposite directions in the afternoon, were facts known 
before the establishment of the magnetic observa- 
tories ; but M. De la Rive’s explanation of them ap- 
pears to have been suggested, and its appropriateness, 
as he considers, is shown, by its affirmed accordance 
with the remarkable peculiarity in the phenomena 
made known to us by the observations at the Mag- 
netic Observatory at St. Helena, and communicated 
to the Royal Society in the paper referred to. This 
peculiarity is briefly as follows: the deviation which 
constitutes the principal part of the diurnal variation 
at St. Helena is not uniform in its direction through- 


out the year; in one part of the year it is to the west, 
and in the other part of the year to the east; and 
consequently during certain months of the year the 
movement of the magnet is in the contrary direction 
to that which prevails at the same hours during the 
other months of the year. Now St. Helena is situated 
within the tropics, and M. De la Rive infers from his 
theory that in all places so situated, the diurnal vari- 
ation should be in one direction when the sun’s 
declination is north of the latitude of the place, and 
in the contrary direction when the sun’s declination 
is south of the latitude of the place: and hence he 
too hastily concludes that his theory accords with the 
characteristics of the diurnal variation at St. Helena. 
When however the facts are more closely examined 
it is seen that they do by no means accord with 
M. De la Rive’s supposition. That it may be quite 
clear that I do not misapprehend either M. De la 
Rive's theory, or his supposition in regard to the facts 
at St. Helena, I subjoin his own expressions, which 
convey his meaning, as that gentleman's writings 
generally do, with most commendable precision. 
The first extract defines the limit which, according 
to his theory, should separate the electric currents 
proceeding respectively from each of the poles 
to the equator; and should consequently separate 
the parts of the globe in which the diurnal 
variation is in the one direction, from the 
parts in which it is in the opposite direction; 
whilst the second extract describes what he believes 
to be the facts of the phenomena at St. Helena. 
Extract 1:—“La limite qui sépare les régions 
occupeées par chacun de ces deux grands courants 
n’est pas l’équateur proprement dit, car elle doit étre 
variable : elle est, d’aprés la théorie que je développe, 
celui des paralléles compris entre les tropiques, qui a 
le soleil & son zénith; elle change par consequent 
chaque jour.” Eatract 2:—“*A St. Héléne, la 
variation diurne a lieu a l’onest tant que le soliel est 
au sud de I'ile, a l’est dés que le soleil est au nord. 
En effet, dans le premier cas, ainsi que j'ai remarqué 
plus haut, St. Heléne doit faire partie de la région 
dans laquelle les courants électriques vont sur la 
surface de la terre du pole boreal aux régions 
équatoriales ; et, dans le second cas, de la région 
dans laquelle ces courants vont du pole austral vers 
léquateur.” Whoever will be at the pains to refer 
tothe paper printed in the Philosophical Transactions, 
describing the phenomena at St. Helena, or to the 
volume containing the details of the observations on 
the diurnal variation in each month during the five 
years in which hourly observations were maintained 
day and night at that observatory, will perceive,— 
on evidence which admits of no uncertainty,—that 
the two portions of the year in which the diurnal 
variation is in contrary directions at that island, are 
not determined, as M. De la Rive supposes, by 
the declination of the sun relatively to the latitude 
of the place, but by the declination of the sun rela- 
tively to the equinoctial line. The sun is vertical at 
St. Helena, passing to the south in the first week of 
November; and again when passing to the north in 
the first week of February: consequently the two 
portions into which the year is thus divided, are re- 
spectively the one of three, and the other of nine 
months’ duration; but the actual portions in which 
the contrary diurnal movements of the magnets take 
place at St. Helena are of equal duration, and consist 
of six months and siz months; the dividing periods 
coinciding unequivocally, not with the sun’s verticality 
at St. Helena, but with the equinoxes. 2. But if 
M. De la Rive’s explanation be thus inconsistent in 
respect to the dates of the transition periods of the 
phenomena at St. Helena, it must be regarded as 
altogether at variance with, and opposed to, the phe- 
nomena described in the same paper at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where also they have been observed at 
the Magnetic Observatory at that station with an ex- 
actness which leaves no uncertainty whatsoever as to 
the facts themselves. The Cape is not situated 
within the tropics; its latitude is 38° 56’ south; the 
sun is consequently throughout the year well to the 
north of its zenith; and therefore according to M. 





De la Rive'’s theory, the deviations should be in one 








and the same direction throughout the year. But 
the fact is not so; for the same contrariety in the 
direction of the diurnal variation at different portions 
of the year takes place at the Cape as at St. He- 
lena; the two portions of the year in which the 
opposite phenomena prevail are also identical at the 
two stations; and at both the change in the direction 
of the deviation takes place when the sun crosses the 
equinoctial line; the deviation being to the west at 
both stations when the sun is in the northern signs, 
and to the east when he is in the southern signs. 
3. But in considering a theory which comes before 
us, claiming the high distinction of affording a phy- 
sical explanation of facts which are known to us by 
well-assured observation, we ought not to confine our 
view to those points only for which it professes to 
supply the explanation: these are certainly tests as 
far as they go ;—and in the present instance the con- 
clusion from them is not favourable to the theory 
proposed ;—but we should also notice the deficiencies 
of the theory; or those points wherein it neither 
furnishes, nor attempts to furnish, explanations of 
circumstances which are certainly amongst the most 
remarkable facts of the case. They may be possibly 
amongst the most difficult to explain; but no physical 
theory can be regarded as meeting the facts which 
does not at least attempt an explanation of them. I 
may name as the most prominent in interest amongst 
these the striking fact, that the Cape of Good Hope 
should be one of the stations at which this remark- 
able peculiarity, of a contrariety of movement at 
different periods of the year, takes place. It is known 
that it does not occur at places situated in correspond- 
ing latitudes north of the geographical equator; at 
Algiers, for example,—which is moreover nearly in 
the same geographical meridian as the Cape, and 
where the magnetic inclination is nearly the same 
towards the north as is the case at the Cape towards 
the south. It may be quite correct, perhaps, to view 
the corresponding phenomena at St. Helena and the 
Cape as those belonging to magnetically-equatorial 
stations; but they are certainly not those peculiar 
to, or characteristic of, geographically-equatorial 
stations, which would be the condition in M. De la 
Rive’s theory. There are thus two parts in the 
problem which await a physical explanation; on the 
one hand, the cause is required of the contrariety of 
movement, as well as of the times at which the 
different movements occur, the latter having obviously 
a dependence on the sun's position whether in the 
northern or the southern signs; and on the other 
hand, the cause must be shown why certain stations 
are thus affected and others not; a distinction which 
obviously does not depend on situation in regard to 
the geographical equator or to the tropical divisions 
of the globe. I have myself been led to infer that 
the peculiarity in question results from, and is 
indicative of, proximity to the line of least magnetic 
ferce, regarded as physically the separating line on 
the surface of the globe between the northern and 
southern magnetic hemispheres; under this explana- 
tion, the peculiarity would be strictly a magnetically- 
equatorial one, It results from the present position 
of the four points of maximum intensity at the 
surface of the earth, that the intermediate line of 
least intensity departs considerably in the Southern 
Atlantic from the middle or geographically-equatorial 
portion of the globe, and passes between the Cape and 
St. Helena, and consequently not far from either of 
those stations. As far as I have yet been able to ex- 
amine, I have found that the same remarkable pecu- 
liarity does exist at all other stations which are near 
this line, and at none which are remote from it. But 
however this may be, the accordance of the pheno- 
mena at the Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, and 
their dissimilarity from those at other stations, is a 
well-ascertained fact, of far too much bearing and 
importance to be passed without notice; and we may 
safely anticipate that its cause must occupy a promi- 
nent place in the theory which shall be ultimately 
received, as affording an adequate solution of the 
problem of the diurnal variation. 

24th.—1st, “‘ On the Influence of Medicines on the 
Acidity of the Urine.” By Dr. H. B. Jones. In this 
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appendix to a former paper the influence of caustic 
potash, of turtaric acid, and of tartrate of soda, is de- 
termined. 2nd. “On the direct production of Heat 
by Magnetism.” By Mr. W. R. Grove. The author 
recites the experiments of Messrs. Marrian, Beatson, 
Wertheim, and De la Rive on the phenomenon made 
known some years ago, that soft iron when magne- 
tized emitted a sound or musical note. He also 
mentions an experiment of his own, published in 
January, 1845, where a tube was filled with the 
liquid in which magnetic oxide had been prepared, 
and surrounded by a coil; this showed to a spectator 
looking through it a considerable increase of the 
transmitted light when the coil was electrized. All 
these experiments, the author considers, go to prove 
that whenever maguetization takes place a change is 
produced in the molecular condition of the substances 
magnetized ; and it occurred to him, that if this be 
the case, a species of molecular friction might be ex- 
pected to obtain, and by such molecular friction heat 
might be produced. In proving the correctness of 
these conjectures, difficulties presented themselves, 
the principal of which was, that with electro-magnets 
the heat produced by the electrized coil surrounding 
them might be expected to mask any heat developed 
by the magnetism. This interference, after several 
experiments, the author considers he entirely elimi- 
nated by surrounding the poles of an electro-magnet 
with cisterns of water, and by this means, and by 
covering the keeper with flannel, and other expedients, 
he was enabled to produce in a cylindrical soft-iron 
keeper, when rapidly magnetized and de-magnetized, a 
Tise of temperature several degrees beyond that which 
obtained in the electro-magnet, and which, therefore, 
could not have been due to conduction or radiation 
of heat from such magnet. A series of experiments 
is given with this apparatus. By filling the cisterns 
with water colder than the electro-magnet, the latter 
could be cooled by the water while the keeper was 
being heated by the magnetization. The author 
subsequently obtained distinct thermic effects in a 
bar of soft iron placed opposite to a rotating perma- 
nent steel magnet, using a delicate thermo-electrical 
apparatus placed at his disposal by Mr. Gassiot. To 
eliminate the effects of magneto-electrical currents, 
the author then made similar experiments with non- 
magnetic metals and with silico-borate of lead, sub- 
stituted for the iron keepers, but no thermic effects 
were developed. He then tried the magnetic metals 
nickel and cobalt, and obtained thermic effects with 
both, and in proportion to their magnetic intensity. 
Some questions of theory suggested by the above ex- 
periments, and relating to the rationale of the action 
of what are termed ‘the imponderables,’ and to ter- 
restrial magnetism, are then briefly discussed, and 
the author concludes by stating that he considers his 
experiments prove satisfactorily, that whenever a bar 
of iron or other magnetic metal is magnetized, its 
temperature is raised. 

June Tth—The Annual Meeting for the electiow 
of Fellows, already noticed in the Literary Gazette, 
was held this day, after which, on the motion of Sir 
Charles Lemon, seconded by the Marquis of North- 
ampton, it was unanimously resolved,—* That the 
Noble President be requested to communicate to the 
Government of the United States the expression of 
thanks of the Royal Society for the steps taken to 
ascertain the fate of the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin, F.R.S., aud to afford relief if it shall be 
necessary.” 

14th.—The President announced, that in accord- 
ance with the above resolution, he had addressed the 
following letter to his excellency the American mi- 
nister:— 

3, Connaught Place, June 8, 1849. 

. My pear S1r,—I have the honour to inform you, 
that at the annual meeting of the Royal Society, held 
the 7th inst., a communication was read from Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, in which he apprised the society 
that the American Government had nobly undertaken 
to send an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 
Upon which a vote of thanks was moved by Sir 
Charles Lemon, seconded by Lord Northampton, and 
carried with the utmost enthusiasm, expressive of the 





gratitude of the Royal Society to the American Go- 
vernment, and of their deep sense of the kind and 
brotherly feeling which had prompted so liberal an 
act of humanity. Allow me to assure you, that it is 
peculiarly gratifying to me to have the honour of 
being the humble instrument in conveying to you 
the thanks of the Royal Society on this ion, 


than cutting them to the requisite forms; that the 
thrust of the roof might be entirely taken from the 
upper part of the walls, and carried far down them, 
and that such a construction might be adopted as 
would satisfy every condition of solidity, and, at the 
same time, admit of considerable decoration. In the 





and permit me to express a hope, that this most ge- 
nerous act of the United States may, if possible, draw 
closer the bonds of friendship between the two kindred 
nations. 

That the United States may continue to progress 
with the same extraordinary rapidity in the arts of 
peace and civilization, and to hold the same high 
place in the science and literature of the world, is I 
am sure the anxious desire of the Royal Society.—I 
have the honour to be, my dear Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, Rossk, P.R.S. 

Read: Ist, ‘On the Universal Law of Attraction, 
including that of Gravitation, as a particular case of 
approximation deducible from the principle that equal 
and similar particles of matter move similarly rela- 
tively to each other.” By Mr. J.K.Smythies. 2nd, 
“On Carbonate of Lime as an ingredient of Sea 
Water.” By Dr. J. Davy. Considering the manner 
in which cliffs consisting of limestone are worn away 
by sea water in situations not favourable to the dis- 
engagement of carbonic acid gas; and on the other 
hand, the manner in which sand is consolidated and 
converted into sandstone in other situations favour- 
able to the disengagement of this acid gas, and the 
deposition of carbonate of lime (the cementing prin- 
ciple) in consequence, the author has been induced 
to make trials of the water of the ocean, in crossing 
the Atlantic, to endeavour to ascertain whether car- 
bonate of lime is widely diffused through the waters 
of the ocean, or is chiefly an ingredient of sea water 
at no great distance from land. The results of his 
experiments have been of a negative kind, seeming to 
show that carbonate of lime exists principally in seas, 
where its presence is most easily accounted for, and 
where in the economy of nature, it may be supposed, 
it is most useful. The author describes also some 
trials which he made on sea water in relation to the 
sulphate of lime it contains, which he found to be 
variable in quantity in different situations. He sug- 
gests the propriety of having further and more ex- 
tended inquiry made on this point, believing that the 
results may be important in connexion with steam 
navigation,—the injurious incrustation which is 
liable to form on the inside of the boilers of steam- 
vessels at sea being composed chiefly of this com- 
pound. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
June 12th.—Mr. J. Field, President, in the Chair.— 
Read :—Ist., “ A Description of the Construction ofa 
Collar Roof, with arched trusses of bent timber, at 
East Horseley Park,” by the Earl of Lovelace. The 
roof, which covered a hall of fifty-six feet long by 
twenty-four feet wide, was described as being sus- 
tained by four arched trusses, springing from stone 
corbels. The ribs of these were each composed of 
four layers of deals, three inches thick, bent to the 
required form by steam heat. All the mouldings 
surrounding the tracery were also bent to the required 
forms in the same manner, thus giving great strength 
and lightness, as well as performing the work with 
greater economy of labour. The tracery was cut out 
from two thicknesses, half-an-inch each, of tub-stave 
oak, glued together, with the fibres at right angles to 
each other, which facilitated the carving, and gave 
greater strength to the minute tracery. The ceiling 
was formed of half-inch diagonal boarding, and as the 
slate battens crossed it in a horizontal direction, the 
roof was strongly braced against the action of wind, 
and the staining of the alternate boards gave a pleasing 
variety of effect. This kind of construction was first 
suggested by Colonel Emy, in his work on Carpentry, 
but he had applied it to much flatter roofs of large 
span, whereas Lord Lovelace’s intention was to de- 
monstrate its applicability to roofs for edifices in the 
pointed and Tudor styles, and to show that great ad- 
vantage would result from bending timbers rather 





d ion which ensued, the ingenuity of the design 
and the mode of execution of the roof were equally 
approved, and the Noble Earl was deservedly compli- 
mented for the motives which induced him to bring 
to the Institution the account of one of his works, 
2nd.—A “Statement of Observations made on the 
Initial and Terminal Velocities of Trains in descend- 
ing Inclined Planes,” by Captain W. Moorsom. The 
observations were eighty-two in number, and were 
made during the ordinary passing of trains on the 
Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, the gauge of which 
is five feet three inches, over two adjoining inclines, 
each falling at the rate of one in a hundred for up- 
wards of a mile and a half, with a short intermediate 
level between them. The speeds at which the descent 
was begun, varied from twenty to nearly forty-four 
miles per hour, and the loads varied from thirty-two 
to ninety-four tons. The general practical conclusion 
was deduced, that the question of gauge had little or 
nothing to do with terminal velocity derived from 
gravity, and that the views generally entertained by 
engineers, during past years, of the great resistances 
experienced by trains at high velocities were borne 
out by the observations recorded in the paper. 3rd.— 
A paper by Lt.-Col. Harry D. Jones, descriptive of the 
Bridge at Athlone, erected under the authority of the 
Shannon Commissioners, from the designs of Mr, 
Rhodes. The paper described the great difficulties 
experienced from the rush of water into the cofler- 
dams, through the porous gravel stratum in which 
they were placed, and the ingenious modes of over- 
coming these impediments. The bridge, of three 
arches of stone and one of iron, the latter having the 
means of opening for the navigation, was fully de- 
scribed, and was admitted to be not only a beautiful 
structure, but to have been built for a small sum 
(about 24,000/.) considering its extent. A beautiful 
set of drawings, and the printed specifications for the 
work, illustrated the paper. 

19ih.—_Mr. J. Field, President, in the chair— 
In the course of the evening, the Earl of Rosse, 
President of the Royal Society, was presented by 
Mr. Rennie to the President of the Institution, on 
his election as an Honorary Member. ‘The paper 
read, “ On the Employment of High-pressure Steam, 
working expansively, in Marine Engines,” by Mr. J. 
Seaward, was described to be the substance of a reply, 
by the Author, to some questions addressed to several 
eminent engineering firms, by the Hon. H. L. Corry, 
M.P., when Secretary of the Admiralty. It first re- 
viewed the mode of working marine engines for some 
years past, and noticed the gradual change that had 
occurred, particularly the tendency to use high-pressure 
steam, instead of that of a pressure of about four 
pounds above the atmosphere. It then examined the 
system of cutting off the steam at various parts of the 
stroke; and as, at the same time, a remarkable 
augmentation had occurred in the speed of the vessels, 
which was naturally attributed to that cause, it 
inquired minutely into these several causes and effects, 
as well as the considerable reduction in the consump- 
tion of fuel which took place, enabling the vessels, 
consequently, to make longer voyages, or to carry less 
fuel for given distances. In this examination, all the 
arguments for and against the use of high steam, and 
the presumed gain or loss of mechanical power in the 
use of the expansion principle in the. cylinder, were 
canvassed at length; and the paper wound up with 
the replies of the author to the three questions from 
the Admiralty, to this effect :—“ The highest pressure 
of steam that we have, in any case, put upon a marine 
boiler of our own construction, was about sixteen 
pounds to the square inch; but we are not inclined 
to repeat the experiment, as we feel assured that we 
can obtain equally good results with steam of a lower 
pressure—from ten to twelve pounds is the usual 
pressure we employ in the merchant service for 
engines and boilers of comparative small power. The 
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steam pressure at present employed in the service is 
about eight pounds per square inch. We consider 
steam of this pressure to be well adapted for the 
exigencies of the service ; we believe it is calculated 
to secure all the important advantages of power, 
economy of weight and space, in a very eminent 
degree; these advantages will in some respects be 
slightly increased by augmenting the steam pressure 
to ten or twelve pounds to the square inch. We 
strongly recommend that the steam employed in the 
navy should not be of greater pressure than ten pounds 
per square inch, or in extreme cases twelve pounds to 
the square inch; any material increase to the latter 
pressure will be attended with considerable risk, with- 
out any adequate advantage.” In the discussion 
which ensued, these propositions were to a certain 
extent concurred with, but with limitations as to the 
introduction of other forms of boilers; and it was 
explained that the arguments of the Paper were only 
applicable to condensing engines working expansively, 
and therefore left the question of the introduction of 
the use of high-pressure non-condensing engines 
quite untouched and free for discussion at a future 


period. 

26th.—Mr. J. Field, President in the chair—Reail: 
“Observations on the Obstructions to Navigation in 
Tidal Rivers,” by Mr. J. T. Harrison. The first part 
of the paper treated, in a general manner, of the cir- 
cumstances affecting the deposition of materials and 
the action of water upon them; and in the latter part 
an application of these circumstances was made, in 
explanation of the formation of obstructions existing 
in the bed and at the entrance of tidal rivers. Under 
the former head, the materials forming obstructions 
were first examined, the places whence they were de- 
rived, and the causes affecting their initial removal ; 
cohesion, friction, the specific gravity and size of the 
materials, were shown to affect the question of their 
motion. The action of water upon these materials 
formed the latter part of the subject. Under this 
head, the character and effects of pure stream motion 
and forced motion, in the form ofa pure wave of 
translation, and of standing waves, were severally 
considered. It was shown, that during pure stream 
motion the water had the greatest velocity where the 
channel was deep; that curves in the channel gave 
rise to increased depth and velocity; and an expla- 
nation was given of the deposit of materials by the 
water after leaving a curved channel; that the effect 
of a pure wave of translation was, to scour the shal- 
lows and deposit the material in the deeps; and, as 
its Momentum was destroyed, to heap up a bank rising 
gradually, ‘Che effect of standing wave motion of 
water was shown to be the formation of a succession 
of deeps and shallows. After the meeting, Mr. F. A. 
Carrington exhibited in the Library a beautiful model, 
in relief, of qortions of the counties of Lancaster, 
York, Chester, Nottingham, and Derby, extend- 
ing from Manchester to Lincoln; and the Humber, 
east and west; and from Leeds and Bradford to 
Chatsworth Park, north and south. These models 
show at a view the whole physical geography of a 
district, and are admirably calculated for projecting 
Works of both Civil and Military Engineering; and 
if they were a step in the sanitary improvements of 
— the progress would be more certain, and less 
costly, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
HORE ZGYPTIACE.—NO VI. 


Part 1—The Ancient Egyptian Divisions of Time 
continued. 


I suaLt now continue the examination of the ancient 
Egyptian divisions of time, in order to obtain some 
certain fixed dates in the first seventeen dynasties, 
Previously to my entering upon the consideration of 
the eighteenth. The observations which I am about 
to offer should have immediately followed the first 
paper on the same subject; but itrequired some time 
to render them as complete as possible, and to test 
the accuracy of the views which they present. 

A crescent with the horns downwards, and a star 





beneath it, accompanied by a character or characters 
denoting a panegyry or panegyries, I call ‘a great 
panegyrical month,” or, by way of abbreviation, “a 
G.P.M.; and a half crescent, with the horn down- 
wards, and a star beneath it, accompanied by the 
same hieroglyphic or hieroglyphics as the preceding, 
I call “a great panegyrical half-month,” or “a 
G.p. $M.” 

A period of thirty years is mentioned in the Greek 
inscription of the Rosetta Stone; the corresponding 
portion of the hieroglyphic inscription is unfortu- 
nately lost. If this be not the period denoted by 
the characters which I render a G.P.M., we do not 
find it anywhere mentioned upon the monuments.* 

An Egyptian civil month is a period containing 
30 subdivisions, namely, days; therefore, a period 
containing 30 tropical years might be called a great 
month agreeably with analogy. I say tropical years, 
because when dates of these months occur, mention 
is generally made of a Rok-h panegyry, or other 
panegyry of the sun. 

The half of an Egyptian civil month is a period 
containing 15 subdivisions, namely, days; therefore, 
a period containing 15 tropical months might be 
called a G.p. $ M., agreeably with analogy. Besides, 
the half of an Egyptian civil month is the 24th part 
of a certain period, namely, of a year; therefore, the 
appellation of aa.p. $ mM, might be given to the 24th 
part of a period, namely, of a G.p.M., agreeably with 
analogy. What I call the a.p. } mM. cannot be, as it 
might at first sight appear to be, the half of a G.p.M.; 
for we have a date of the 12th G.p.m., 12th a.p. 3 M. 
Nor can it be te 12th part of a G.p.m.; for we have 
the date of the 6th G.p.m, 15th o.p.$ mM. The 
a.p. + mM. was easy of caleulation, consisting of 
exactly a tropical year and a quarter, and probably 
always commencing at an equinox or a solstice. 

‘The G.p.M. appears to be the 12th part of a period 
of 360 tropical years, which, with an intercalation of 
5 years, corresponding to the 5 epagomene of the 
vague year, composed the great panegyrical year of 
365 tropical years, or the 4th part of a cycle of the 
same kind and length as the Sothic. 

A period symbolized by an egg, and called “ asha,” 
the 6th of which coincides with the 12th e.p.m., 12th 
c.p. $ M., I call the sixty-year period, according to 
the Benee-Hasan inscription, which states that 
there were twelve of these periods. If the first 
G.P.M, commenced with the first asha-period, and the 
llth and 12th G.p.M.’s coincided with the 6th asha- 
period, it must be a period of sixty years. The 
Egyptians certainly made use of a period of sixty 
years, as well as one of sixty days; for Herodotus 
tells us, that the crocodile’s eggs are sixty in num- 
ber; that they are sixty days before they are hatched ; 
and that the length of the age of the longest-lived 
crocodiles was sixty years; and he adds, that this 
was a number of great importance to those who 
occupied themselves in astronomical matters, Jam- 
blichus also states the number of the crocodile to 
be sixty, and sixty to be a solar period. (Vide 
Wilkinson’s Aucient Egyptians, vol. II., pp. 36, 233, 
237. 2nd series.) 

A date commencing with the mention of the first 
year of a period of years, I call the commencement 
of a great panegyrical year of 365 tropical years, 
when it mentions the first c.p.m., and first ¢.p. > M. 
When it merely mentions a G.p.m. and G.P. oa 
without any number, I conclude that it mentions the 
commencement of a period of 30 years,—i.c., & G.P.M. 
When it mentions the commencement of a period of 
years, and the celebration of a great Rok-h panegyry, 
without any mention of a G.p.M. or @.P. $ M., or with 
a mention of those periods, stating when, in them, 
the cycle commenced, not in the first G.P.M. or 





* The G.p. 4 uM. cannot be the thirty year period, as will 
be sufficiently evident from the dates of it, to be presently 
adduced from the monuments. The only other characters 
which might be supposed to refer to the thirty year period, 
are the great and lesser panegyries constantly mentioned on 
the monuments of the 18th, 19th, and subsequent dy- 
nasties; and as no b ever pani these, 
they can only mean that great and lesser panegyries or festi- 
vals were celebrated by the king in whose inscriptions they 
occur. 








G.p. $ M., 1 conclude that it refers to the commence- 
ment of a Rok-h cycle. 

Supposing these deductions to be admitted, let us 
see how they will apply to dates on the monuments. 

The first date which I have found accompanied by 
a king’s name is in a tomb at the Pyramids of El- 
Geezelh. From this we learn that, in the time of 
Shufu or Nev-Shufu, which I have lately found to 
be names of the same king, the first year of the lst 
G.p.M. and Ist G.p. 4 M. (ofa general panegyrical year) 
commenced,* and that a great panegyry of the Rok-h 
was celebrated. In the first place, it is important to 
prove that Shufu and Nev-Shufu are two names of 
the same king. ‘This I conceive to be rendered cer- 
tain by the following evidence :—First, both names 
occur in the quarry-marks on the stones of the Great 
Pyramid.+ Secondly, a personage buried in a tomb 
at the Pyramids records the commencement of the 
period above-mentioned in the time of Shufu; and 
in the same tomb has employed a stone of a former 
building of his own, containing a record of the same 
date in the time of Nev-Shufu. Hence we may 
reasonably conclude that Shufu and Nev-Shufu are 
merely two names of the same king. In a previous 
paper, 1 followed Chev. Bunsen in making these 
two names applicable to Suphis I. and Suphis I1.; 
but a careful examination of the Pyramid-inscriptions, 
&e., has induced me to adopt my present view, in 
which I am happy to find Mr. Birch, and a great 
authority, whose permission I have not asked to give 
his name, concur. This view of the subject also 
furnishes us with a curious comment on the words of 
Manetho, that Suphiis, who built the greatest of the 
Pyramids, “was arrogant towards the gods; but, 
repenting, wrote the sacred book, which the Egyp- 
tians esteem as a great treasure.”{ Now, the first 
name of Suphis 1., Nev-Shufu, signifies “ Nev, 
(Kneph,) the long-haired,”’—thus evidently showing 
that Suphis, in his arrogancy or pride towards the 
gods, assumed the name of a god; but liis second 
name, Shufu, signifies merely “ the long-haired ;” 
and shows that, when he repented, he assumed a 
common appellation. It may be objected, that 
aimost all the names of Egyptian monarclis, handed 
down to us by the monuments, are partly composed 
of the names of gods; but to this I answer, that 
these may all (as far as I am aware) be divided into 
two classes :—First, those expiessing devotion to the 
gods, or an origin derived from them; such as 
** A-mes,” the son of (the god) Lunus; “ ‘Thoth-mes,” 
the son of Thoth (Hermes); Mentu-atep, “ the of- 
fered to Mentu (Mars).” Secondly, those names 
which may be called (like many Hebrew names) 
ejaculatory sentences expressing attributes of the 
gods,—such as Neit-akart, or Nitocris, which signi- 
fies “ Neit (Minerva) victrix;” and Amenemha, 
“ Amen in the front,’—perhaps a war-cry. Certainly 
Nevy-Shufu cannot be said to come under either of 
these classes. The name of Ra, or the sun, was 
adopted as a kingly title, and therefore forms an ex- 
ception to these rules; but the date of the adoption 
of this title may be subsequent to the time of Suphis ; 
for the name of Menkenra (his second successor) 
seems rather to imply that that king was an adorer 
of the sun, than that he called himself Ra, or the 
sun, and this view is strengthened by the fact that 
Eratosthenes (whose renderings of Egyptian names 
appear to be generally correct) tells us that Moscheres 
(or Mencheres) signified Heliodotus. Of * Har,” or 
“ Horus,” we may say the same as cf Ra, for it is 
the name of a god, and signifies also “ prince,” being 
used in the latter sense as a common title of 
Egyptian Kings. 

Having ascertained that a period, which I call a 





* The characters here rendered Ist G.Pp.M., as also those 
rendered Ist G.p. 3 M., are here distinguished by having 
above them a character, representing a male human head. 
It is well known to signify frst. In this sense it is often 
accompanied by a character denoting the letter p; but it is 
(like the dagger) not unfrequently written without this, and 
I have found it interchangeable with the dagger in the in- 
scriptions at Benee-Hasan. 

+ Vide Col. Vyse’s Pyramids. 

t Manetho, cited by Eusebius, Dyn. iv. Afr., is somewhat 
less explicit ; for he says—‘“he was also arrogant towards 
the gods, and he wrote the sacred book,” &c. 
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great panegyrical year, commenced in the reign of 
Nev-Shufu, or Shufu, the Suphis I. of Manetho, and 
Chiops of Herodotus, and the second kings of Ma- 
netho’s fourth dynasty, I shall now endeavour to 
show what was the particular great panegyrical year, 
to the commencement of which the inscriptions 
refer. 

The basis of these calculations is the fact of the 
commencement of the Rok-h cycle, in the time of 
Amenemha II., 5.c. 2005, in the course of the 12th 
G.P.M., 12th G.p. } M.; so that the commencement of 
the great panegyrical year would be B.c. 2349-50, 
and the commencement of the preceding one B.c. 
2714-15. It now only remains to find out which 
of these dates is that mentioned in the time of 
Suphis I. 

I have already given my reasons for concluding 
that the 6th dynasty cannot have terminated before 
the commencement of the 15th; and I have also 
given strong reasons for supposing that the 15th 
dynasty commenced about the year B.c. 2078. If 
we add up the sums of the 4th dynasty, from the 
accession of Suphis I., and that of the 6th dynasty, 
as given by Africanus, we obtain a sum of 458 years; 
thus, 2078-4-458—=2536 ; and supposing Suphis to 
have changed his name about the middle of his reign, 
the date obtained from Manetho is between 2714-15 
and 2349-50, but nearer to the latter than to the 
former. This calculation from extremes is therefore 
in favour of the shorter date ; for Shufu’s repentance 
and change of name may have happened towards the 
close of his reign; and Pepi may have continued 
to reign some time after the accession of Salatis, 
as is rendered probable by what I have said 
in my first paper on the first nineteen dynasties.* 
If this be the case, the excess of Manetho’s numbers 
over the monumental dates does not much exceed 
100 years; and I conceive it highly probable that 
there is an error of 100 years in Manetho’s 4th and 
6th dynasties, because the only dynasties which we 
are able to correct from monumental data have errors 
in excess. These dynasties are (1st) the 12th, the 
sum of which, in Africanus, is nearly 20 years too 
long, and in Eusebius about 100 years ;+ (2ndly) 
the 18th and 19th, the true sums of which are un- 
doubtedly about 172 yearsless than those in Africanus, 
and about 240 less than those in Eusebius. In the 
first case, the error is occasioned by the reckoning of 
co-regent kings, as in succession: in the second, in 
part from the same cause, and in part from the 
repetition of certain kings, names, and reigns by 
copyists, Hence we may conclude, that errors of 
excess are more common than errors of defect in 
Manetho’s dynasties, and that such errors are caused 
by copyists adding up the reigns of co-regents as if 
in regular succession, or repeating kings’ names. 
It appears to me most probable, that Phius and Me- 
thusuphis, the 2nd and 8rd kings of the 6th dynasty, 
are repetitions of Phiops and Menthesuphis (as Chev. 
Bunsen has already, I believe, conjecturedt ), their 
immediate successors ; and I think this conjecture 
strengthened by the fact, that Sir G. Wilkinson has 
found with the name of Phiops (Pepi) a king’s name, 
which I believe he agrees with me in considering as 
that of Othoes, the first king of the 6th dynasty, and 
which cannot apply to either Phius or Methusuphis. 
T must here add that I have spoken of Phius and 
Methusuphis as repetitions of Phiops and Menthe- 
suphis, because the lengths of the reigns of the two 
latter show them to be the Pepi and Merenra (whose 
nomen is not yet found) of the monuments. 

The instances (in the 12th, 18th, and 19th dynas- 
ties) of corruption by copyists, which I have just 
adduced, as well as many others of various kinds, to 
be noticed hereafter, plainly show us that we cannot 
rely upon the accuracy of the numbers in Manetho’s 
dynasties as they now stand, and that we must there- 





* The Shepherds seem to have taken Memphis after the 
fortification of Avaris; but Salatis founded Avaris, and con- 
sequently the subversion of the 6th dynasty would date after 
the accession of Salatis. 


t Or, if we add up the sums of the reigns, about forty 


years. 
t I write from m 
of the Chevalier’s work by me. 


, as I have not the German edition 





fore endeavour to ascertain fixed dates from the 
monuments, and to fill up the interval from one fixed 
date to the succeeding one from Manetho’s lists. 
And I must distinetly state, that 1 by no means ven- 
ture to impugn the veracity of Manetho as a histo- 
rian, but only believe that we should err in taking 
the authority of any one, or all of the copyists, when 
not confirmed by the monuments. The corruption 
of Manetho’s text by copyists was probably partly 
intentional and partly unintentional; and I suppose 
it to have been in a great measure effected before 
the times of Josephus, Theophilus (of Antioch), 
Eusebius, and Africanus: none of these writers 
can I dare to charge with intentional falsification; 
but in their works the numbers of Manetho hay: 
further suffered by later copyists. These remarks 
will be seen to be of great importance when we in- 
stitute a comparison between Manetho and our 
results. 

I must here notice two hypotheses, which have 
been accepted by some as facts, and which, if uncon- 
troverted, contradict my scheme of dynasties and 
chronology. These hypotheses are (first), that there 
are sixty-seven pyramids, a// sepulchres of kings who 
reigned before the Shepherd-invasion; and (second) 
that the 5th dynasty (of Elephantinites) reigned at 
Memphis. 

The first of these hypotheses is that of the learned 
Professor Lepsius, who states that he discovered 
the remains of thirty new pyramids, all of which 
he states positively to have been erected before 
the Shepherd-invasion, and all, or at least those 
from Aboo-Raweysh to Dahshoor, (undoubtedly the 
greater number,) by kings who reigned at Memphis. 
If we add these to the thirty-seven Memphite pyra- 
mids* already examined by Colonel Vyse and Mr. 
Perring, we obtain sixty-seven pyramids at Memphis 
before the Shepherd-invasion; for if the thirty are 
all considered by the Professor anterior to the Shep- 
herd-invasion in their age, it follows that the thirty- 
seven must be so in his opinion; and that one of his 
axioms is, that all the pyramids of Lower Egypt be- 
long to the period called by the Chevalier Bunsen, 
“the Old Empire.” From this it has been argued, 
that more than sixty-seven monarchs reigned succes- 
sively before the Shepherd-invasion; since, some- 
times (as in the case of the Third Pyramid of El- 
Geezeh, the sepulchre of Mencheres and of Queen 
Nitocris), two sovereigns were buried in different 
chambers of the same pyramid, 

This appears at first sight a very formidable argu- 
ment against the comparatively short chronology 
which I have adopted ; but it is easily answered. 

In the first place, it is based upon the assumption 
that every pyramid was the sepulchre of a king, or of 
kings. This is directly contradicted by the monu- 
ments; for at El-Geezeh there are nine pyramids, 
three of which are appurtenances of the Great Pyra- 
mid, and three others appurtenances of the Third 
Pyramid ; but of these six minor pyramids, only one 
has been found to contain a name, and this name 
proves that it was not the tomb of a king; the name 
being that of Mencheres, which was found on his 
mummy-case in the Third Pyramid, by Colonel Vyse: 
whence we must conclude that it was the tomb of a 
member of his family. Herodotus also tells us that 
one of the small pyramids, which are appurtenances 
of the Great Pyramid, was the tomb of the daughter 
of Cheops. Analogy, therefore, would lead us to 
infer that six of the nine pyramids of El-Geezeh 
were not the tombs of kings; and we may with much 
probability infer the same of many of the other 
pyramids at Memphis and at other places. 

Secondly, it is said to have been proved (by 
Professor Lepsius, I believe) that one of the sixty- 
seven pyramids was built by Amenemha III., the 
last king but two of the 12th dynasty; and I have 
shown that the Shepherd-invasion preceded the 
12th dynasty. It is most probable, therefore, that 
the pyramids which extend from Memphis to the 
Feiyoom date during the 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 
and 12th dynasties, and, perhaps, also, during the 

* I call them Memphite pyramids, because they are all 
within the limits of the old Memphite kingdom, 





9th, 10th, 11th, and 15th dynasties. The number 
of the kings of the former dynasties is fifty. 
seven, and that of the kings of the latter sixty, g¢. 
cording to the transcript of Manetho by Africanus, 
some of the numbers in which doubtless require 
correction, though we have reason to suppose that g 
kingly generation was very short during some parts 
of the Shepherd-period. 

Finally, I would ask Professor Lepsius and his 
followers if the thirty pyramids, the remains of which 
he says that he discovered, and which have been so 
demolished as to have escaped the observation of all 
preceding travellers, can be ascertained to have been 
ever finished, or to have been pyramids at all, any. 
thing more than truncated pyramidal tombs. The 
instances in the “ Valley of the Tombs of the Kings,’ 
at Thebes, of a Pharaoh having begun a tomb, ani 
then discontinued the work, even after having con. 
menced the sculptures and paintings, and made a 
different one, and the unfinished pyramid at Aboo- 
Seer, and the inclined passages, like those of 4 
pyramid, cut in the rock, but never surmounted bya 
pyramid, at El-Geezeh, warn us not to be too hasty 
in saying that every large rectangular stone founds 
tion that we find in the Memphite burial-grounds js 
a ruined pyramid. 

REGINALD Stuart Poote, 

Cairo, May, 1849. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
June 16th.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the Chair— 
The Secretary read a paper by Mr. E. C. Ravenshav; 
on “the Sri Jantra, and Khat Kon Chakra, (six 
angled wheel,) used in the religious ceremonies of 
the Hindus. The Sri Jantra is a small hexagon, 
having upon it a representation of the lotus flower,in 7 


the centre of which there are two equilateral ti- [> 
augles intersecting each other; in the space between | 


a small circle is drawn, and within that circle asmall [7 
triangle. The six angles formed by the intersecting 7 
triangles represent the points of the compass, aul [9 
are dedicated to the gods of the triad, and their r 
spective wives. This Jantra is used as a portable 
altar, in performing the worship of any deity, whos 
name or image must be placed upon a small spot it 
the centre. The Khat Kon Chakra is used only for 
the worship of the god Siva, and is hence called tle 
Siva Jantra. In form it resembles the Sri Jantn, 
but the lotus represented upon it has only one rowol 
petals, and instead of two intersecting triangles, there 
are six triangles, one within the other. The inter 
secting triangles, on the first Jantra are said to repre 
sent the male and female energies of nature, a belit! 
in whose active operations in the creation and pre 
servation of the world, was common to the religious 
of Egypt, China, and India; and was manifested also 
in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans. lt 
symbol is very widely diffused. It is the form of! 
well-known amulet worn by the Jews, called the shiell 
of David, or seal of Solomon ; and the triangle, either 
single or double, enclosed in a circle, or otherms 
modified, has been exhibited on the pyramids 
Egypt, in the cave temples of India, the pagodas 
China and Japan, and the grottoes of Scandinavis; 
and it is still used by the Freemasons to represet! 
eternity ;—an equilateral triangle, whose sides, hot 
ever extended, are always equal, and whose angles 
however great the space contained, are ever the salt, 
having probably been adopted by religious geomet! 
cians, as the most appropriate emblem of the Imm 
table and Eternal. The Secretary then read a pape 
on “ Peshawar in 1848,” written by Mr. F. Corbyt, 
surgeon in the Bengal service, and communicated 0 
the Society by Colonel Sykes. Mr. Corbyn is super 
intending surgeon in charge of the Jullinder division, 
and the information is principally derived from oft 
cial reports ; that respecting Peshawar was suppli 
by Mr. R. F. Thompson, an assistant surge? 
stationed there in 1848; and some valuable accoul 
of the mineral resources of the Punjab, especially @ 
the extensive salt mines, and the discoveries of - 
and coal, have been drawn from the reports of Capt 
Abbott and Dr. Fleming. | The paper comment 
with quotations of Elphinstone’s description 
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Peshawar, in 1809, and Hough’s account of it, in 
1839; and then proceeds to contrast those accounts 
with its present condition. The comparison is by no 
means favourable: the city has fallen off in wealth 
and population, and the number of inhabitants has 
decreased from about 100,000 to 43,000. There is 
only one good street, and no buildings of importance ; 
and the houses, which are about 7000 in number, are 
generally miserable in appearance. The city is 
walled round, and a fort was built by Gen. Avitabile, 
while acting as governor for Runjit Sing, but it has 
not been finished. The country in the vicinity is 
generally level, and the soil, which is very good, 
prodaces luxuriant crops. Salt is dug in very large 
quantities from mines in the neighbourhood ; nitre is 
abundant, and is collected in large quantities by 
manufacturers of gunpowder. Sulphur is also 
abundant, and the natives sublimate the ore by a 
very simple process. There are two rich lead mines 
in the vicinity, from which a fine ore, yielding seventy 
per cent., is procured. Beds of coal are found in a 
valley about sixteen miles from the Indus, where the 
strata sometimes rise to the surface of the ground. 
Antimony is procured in abundance from Husn 
Abdall; and bitumen is brought in great quantities 
from a place about ten miles from Kohat, where it 
oozes from acleft rock. A fine species of rock, re- 
sembling serpentine, is found about ten miles from 
Attock ; it is very hard, and slabs of almost any size 
may be procured. A species of fine silky cotton 
abounds in the vicinity. The country around is well 
watered by rivers and canals, but very little rain 
falls, and few trees are found. The city is supplied 
with water from wells, which are generally very deep, 
and the water extremely cold ; sometimes the water is 
almost as cold as ice. The heat is excessive, and 
dust storms are frequent. The diseases most preva- 
lentare fevers, diarrhoea, dysentery, catarrhal affections, 
and rheumatism. Fevers arise chiefly from the 
miasma exhaled from decaying vegetable matter. For 
the most part, the inhabitants lead a sedentary life, 
and those who have the means are luxurious and de- 
bauched. The country people are more healthy than 
the citizens. In consequence of the warlike times, 
numbers have given up the plough for the sword; but 
the return of peace and security will probably induce 
many to resume their old occupations, and till their 
fertile soil. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
May 24th.—The paper from Mr. Pfister, on Celtic 
coins, and particularly on those of the Allobroges, to 
which we alluded in our report of last meeting, was read 
with the following motto: “ Die Miinzkunde ist das 
Licht aller Geschichts-wissenschaften. Prof. Friedrich 
Creuzer.” The coins exhibited show on the obverse 
a laurel-crowned head of Belenus (Apollo). Reverse, 
a galloping horse without accoutrements ; above the 
horse appears a two-handed sword. These coins are 
generally found on the soil and boundaries of the 
countries of the Allobroges—namely, from the North 
of Geneva (Oppidum Allobrogum), all along the 
borders of the Rhone, as far as Vienne. Mr. Pfister 
considers this type as especially pointing out the 
Allobrogii to have been worshippers of the sun, 
which, in fact, was the most authentic and general 
idolatry in the world, founded upon a mistaken 
gratitude, and from which Job esteemed himself to 
have been preserved (xxxi. 26,27). “If I beheld 
the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness. And my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth has kissed my hand.”* The 
two-handed sword (spatha) which we observe above 
the horse was regarded by most Celtic tribes as 
Sacred to the god of war; but the Celtic divinity, by 
the name of Belatucadrus, was at the same time the 
Sun and the god of battles. The sword appears here 
personified, and reminds one of the Etruscan Curis, 
Signifying Lance, or the Lance personified—Mars 
(Pater Curis), hence Curinus, or Quirinus for 
Romulus, son of Mars, and the Roman Quirites. 


‘Numa forbade the Deity being represented in the 


form of man or beast. At a somewhat later period, 


however, a statue of Juno existed in Rome, leaning 
upon a lance, called Juno Curites, By the Celta, a 
sword was raised on elevated open ground, for 
simple devotional purposes,* and in the midst of a 
council, all who attended or were summoned swore 
by the sword,+ a custom which, in some respects, 
lasted down even to the middle ages. The vow to 
perform any act was “ by my sword,’—(Christianized 
by the hilt being in the shape of a cross.) In fact, 
the sword, horse, and ship were the most precious 
moveable goods of antiquity. In the Carlovingian 
time, however, it was prohibited to appear in a court 
of justice with spear and shield, the oath being sworn 
upon reliquaries.t The sword of a Celtic warrior 
could never be taken as a pledge, being reverenced as 
a God, and was placed with him in the sepulclire.§ 
Ezekiel alludes also to this custom (xxxii. 27). 
“ They shall not lie with the mighty that are fallen 
of the uncircumcised, which are gone down to hell 
with their weapons of war; and they have laid their 
swords under their heads.” The grave was therefore 
held particularly sacred ; in fact, became res religiosa; 
and warnings to preserve them from casual sucrilege 
are often found also on Roman epitaphs. 

NE TANGITO PER DEOS SYPEROS 

O MORTALIS INFEROS QVE TE ROGO NE 

REVERERE OSSVARIA VELIS VIOLARE. 

MANES DEOS. 
The immortal British bard, who composed his own 
sepulchral inscription, (in the church at Stratford 
upon Avon,) was rather less particular in his choice 
of language, telling the passenger at once, that 


“Cursed be he yt moves my bones.” 


At an early medieval period the Lex Alemannorum 
(tit. 50) condemned any one who dug up a grave in 
the penalty of 40s,, for that of a free man, 
and 80s. for that of a free woman. The silver 
shilling at that period was ideal, consisting of 
twelve denarii, in value of about 2s. 4d. sterling, 
hence eighty shillings of the Lex Aleman would be 
equal in value to 9/. Gs. 8d. the fine for disturb- 
ing the sepulchre of a free woman. The horse With- 
out accoutrements represented on these coins, may 
here again be considered as relating to the adoration 
of the Sun, and was, as one of its representatives, fre- 
quently sacrificed at the festivals of Baal. By the 
Kelto-Germanii, white horses were maintained at the 
public expense in the consecrated groves. 

Druiden haben und Barden, mit erobertem 

Eisen in den Felsen gehauen das einzige Maal, 

Der Urjarhunderte Deutschlands, 

Den Huf des heiligen weissen Rosses. 
And in England the vale of the white horse had a 
cromlech. The horse was likewise devoted to Mars, 
and considered by the Celts in general as a symbol 
of liberty; it was only at the time of William the 
Conqueror that the white horse of the Britons gave 
way to the lion standard. And the leaping white 
horse in the arms of the Dukes of Brunswick Liine- 
burg is but the symbol of the old Saxons, given by 
the Emperor Henry VI. (1190—1212) to Henry the 
Lion Duke of Brunswick. It appears that the Saxons 
were worshippers of the Sun at the time they invaded 
England, according to the following confession made 
by them to a British king:—* Si vero de religione 
queritur, noveris nos, juxta morem paternum, solem 
adorare."€ The Christian symbolic conceived in 
allegory yon luminary worship of the Gentiles, and 
their festival day of ‘ Natalis Solis Invicti” became 
a celebration in the birth-day of Christ, as a spiritual 
sun, “the sol novus” the sun of righteousness, as 
the fathers of the church call him. As far as regards 
the obverse of our coins, the entire Celtica was 
sacred to Apollo under the name of Belenus, who 
was worshipped for the sun, and consecrated ambas- 
sadors were sent to Delos—the last of them of whom 





* Solinus, cap. 25. 

+ Eductis mucronibus, quos pro numinibus colunt jura- 
verunt, se permansuros in fide, (Ammian, 17, 12.) 

t Lex Aleman, tit. 6. § Cesar VI. 

|| The Paris papers of this week the di ery 
at Suérres, near Blois, of an enormous block of stone 
d to be a Druidical altar for sacrifices. 








* A ceremony of the Persians in the adoration of the sun. 





{ Hagenberg in Germ. Med, Diss. viii. § ix. 185. 





history makes mention came from Scandia (Skonda, 
Skandu, the sun ; Skandia, land of the sun, or, accord- 
ing to Apollonius Rhodius, the land sacred to Apollo.) 
The greatest oath of the Gaels was by the Sun, that 
of the women by the Moon. “And all the chiefs of 
Tb-Er, and all the Gael raised their right hands, and 
swore by the Sun, invoking the name Ith, And all 
the matrons and all the maidens lifted up both their 
liands and swore by the moon and stars;* all swore 
to go to the land of Ith’s wounds, and take vengeance 
for his death.”+ “And it came to pass in the days 
of Iberic{ (king in Ullad) there came a ship to the 
inlet of the waters of the sea, nigh unto Buid-Cloc, 
and those who were therein had the similitudes of 
the sun, moon, and the stars of Tarsnase. And they 
told unto the priests how Baal had given command 
to his servants to raise up adwelling-place for Baal 
and Re, and Treasnasc may be always present before 
their eyes. And the merchants do bring store of 
precious things, hidden till now in the caverns of the 
earth.”§ Here we have the great colonising people 
of antiquity, the Phenicians, who, in conformity with 
the Skytho-Iberii (Skytho-Celte), acknowledge for 
their gods, the sun, the moon,|| and stars. They 
bring with them appertaining idols of gold, silver, and 
bronze, accompanied by priests of Baal whose eternal 
light burnt in all temples of the Punic confederal sys- 
tem in Africa, as well as at Gades, and Malta, and 
who were able to make themselves intelligible to the 
priests of the country. I may here observe that Sir 
William Betham gives a list of Phenician names, 
indicating the same in the Celtic. An early, perhaps 
the earliest trace of the art of stamping (coining) in 
the west of Europe, might be observed in the Chro- 
nicles of Eri. Here Eunda slays a remarkably large 
stag, and orders a figurative representation of it to be 
made on pieces of silver, obtained from the moun- 
tains of the north of Ireland, which pieces are worn 
by the fair ones of the country as ornaments. The 
reign of Kunda reaches to 456—451 before Christ. 
Ireland was never visited by the Roman enemy, and 
Caledonia (Cael-dun, hilly country of the Celts) only 
in the time of Domitian under Agricola, and where 
the ninth legion, which formed his vanguard, was cut 
to pieces. This reminds one of the lamentations of 
Augustus, ‘“ Quintili Vare! Legiones redde !” after 
the news of the victory the Germans obtained over 
the Romans in the Teutoburger-Forest, av. 12. 
The so-often quoted account of Cesar, who stated 
that the Britons had no coined or stamped money, is 
not entitled to implicit credit, because many speci- 
mens exist obviously of an ante-Roman period. The 
concave shape and absence of letters on most British 
coins alone almost vouches for their high antiquity. 
Those which bear the stamp or type on the concave 
side, and have no reverse at all, appear to be the 
most ancient.** Besides comparing the types of 
multitudes of coins found in Great Britain (that is to 
say, those which may truly be considered as British) 
with those found in the neighbouring Gallia-Belgica, 
and on the Rhine, &c., a similitude in the types in 
many respects may be observed. Even Gallia-Nar- 
bonensis exhibits that concave (dished) shape, and 
rude design of type on many of her earliest coins, to 
which Massilia itself one may almost suppose has 
conformed, giving evidence in her concave rudely- 
designed drachms, struck before Christ circa 450— 
250. Such observations must prove to the numis- 
matist as well as to the historian, a sort of heraldic 
similarity of view of those people, and confirm the 
inquirer an evidence of a conformity in one and the 
same people—namely, the great Celtic nation. And 

* The fine-eyed “ Ull-Erin,” the guiding star of Ireland— 
hence Astronomy. The ancient Germans were most atten. 
tive upon the change of the moon. 

“Ei! schénen guten abend dort am Himmel! 
Man freuet sich, ihn noch fein wolh zu sehen ;” 

+ Chronicles of Gael-ag. 

¢ In the days when (nic, rrx) the king (Ib-er) of the land 
of Eri, resided in Ullad. Ib, in general, as a topographic 
demonstration. 

$ Chronicles of Eri. 

|| Belis-ama (Phenici), Mistress of Heaven. Belus, ruler; 
Cyn, gentle, mild—hence Cynobelin, Cunobelin. 

4 The stag also sacred to Apollo. 


** Like printing in its earliest stages, when the paper was 
only printed on one side. 
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it is therefore not surprising that Tacitus should 
find a similarity between the Britons and Belge :— 
* Proximi Gallis et similis sunt. Gallos vicinum 
solum occupasse credibile est, eorum sacra depre- 
hendas, superstitionum persuasione sermo haud mul- 
tum diversus, &c.” We have only to mention the 
Colonia Petuaria, a Belgic settlement on this side of 
the canal, which the learned Camden (Britann., 
p. 576—77) recognises again in Beverley, &c. 
Cesar distinctly states, that all who wished to perfect 
themselves in the sciences and learning of the Druids 
went to the British islands for instruction; and far- 
ther, that the Britons had large ships, much trade and 
commercial intercourse with Gaul, Spain, and Ger- 
many, as well as good houses, abundance of cattle, 
&e. Many specimens of rich and ponderous orna- 
ments, such as torques, chains, breast-plates, &c., of 
gold, have been found in Britain; but in recent times 
those found in Ireland greatly exceed them both in 
number and value. Diodorus Siculus mentions it as 
a thing well known in his time (Augustus) that the 
inhabitants of Ireland were Britons—for many ages 
the language and customs of both people were the 
same. . Can it, therefore, be imagined that the in- 
habitants of the British islands should remain behind 
other Celte on the Continent in not having their 
own proper coinage ?—an idea in my opinion highly 
improbable. Returning again to our coins of the 
Allobroges, I possess one found at St. André, near 
Vienne, which instead of the broad-handled sword 
above the horse, exhibits an Oscan or (according to 
Florez) old Iberian inscription of five letters, of which 
the first is an I, the second E, the third M, the fourth 
A, and the fifth an S, hence IEMAS. 





I am not aware of any attempt ever having been made 
to interpret this inscription, and surmise, therefore, 
the word IEMAS, to comprehend a mystic Skytho- 
Iberic, Skytho-Celtic name for Bral, the Sun, which 
Was named ce-mass, (Camese,*) here understood as 
the literally concentrated vigour of the earth, per- 
sonified by the name of IEMAS, Baal. Mass, in 
Trish, is said to signify aconcentrated point of power. 
A similitude towards the argument of my hypothesis 
appears moreover in Massilia. Mass-el, strength, 
force, peculiar again to the Lion on her Drachms. 
Massy-li, lion, (as one of the many symbols of the 
sun,+) lord, Baal supreme! Hence the Phocei, as 
the Massyla gens of Numidia, (Libya,) the land of the 
lion, settlers in Gallia Narbonensis. I may also 
mention Cema, Cemenus-Mons, in the Maritime 
Alps at the source of the Var.t Further, the small 
Sardinian town of Cimiez, near Nizza, the Cemelium 
of Pliny, destroyed by the Lombards in 737, and 
which possesses yet the ruins of a temple of Apollo. 
Some of the coins of the Allobrogii, of the usual type, 
in the royal library at Paris, are actually inscribed, 
ALABBOATIOO, while others of the Roman period 
of Cesar and Augustus, have the initials C. I. V., for 
Colonia Julia Vienna. Here we have in some 
respects proof of the statement of Cesar, that the 
Celtw used Greek letters. Speaking of the Helvetii, 
he finds in their camp tables (muster rolls of their 
army) on which were written names of their warriors 





*In the legends of the early history of Rome, Janus, 
as son of Apollo,) represented as an ancient King of 

Italy, reigned along with a native princess, “ Camese,” from 
whom the district was called Camesene, while the royal city 
was Janiculum. (Bifrons, rising and setting of the sun, 
presiding over the year, &c.) 

+ N.B. The horse, also a characteristic symbol of Libya. 

¢ Vari, in Sanscrit, water, in Celtic, wag—continually 
moving nature 





in Greek letters—“1n castris Helvetiorum tabule 
repertee sunt litteris Grecis confecte,” (I. i. 29.) 
And also that the Druids used the Greek letters, and 
were not unacquainted with Greek philosophy. Pliny 
observes that, “ Britannia insula elara Grecis nos- 
trisque monumentis,” (lib. iv. c. 30.) These letters 
may have been brought at least to the Allobroges, by 
fugitive Greeks from Marseilles, which had reached 
them by ascending the wild borders of the Rhéne as 
far as the Leman, (Logh-le-aman, the lake of the 
current waters of the river.) Greek influence, I pre- 
sume, might also be attributed to the beautiful Corin- 
thian marble cornice, and other fine fragments, pub- 
lished lately in the memoirs of the Archeological 
Society of Geneva,* that once adorned the magni- 
ficent temple of Apollo, in that city, destroyed in the 
fourth century—which stood on the site of the pre- 
sent cathedral of St. Pierre. Cesar is the first who 
mentions Geneva as a flonrishing and well regulated 
town of the Allobroges— Extremum oppidum Allo- 
brogum est, proximum que Helvetiorum finibus, 


Geneva.+ Ex eo oppido pons ad Helvetios perti- 
nent,” &c. Alluding also to the high antiquity of 


the coins in question, it may be observed that the 
Allobrogian towns of Geneva, Vienne, Grenoble, 
(Cularona,) &e., had been flourishing towns upwards 
of 200 years before Cesar’s time. ‘These towns had 
furnished the army of Hannibal (Canni-ba-hal) when 
on his march towards the Alps, B.c. 218, with provi- 
sion, cloth, and arms. ‘Titus Livius (xxi. 31) says, 
that about that time (B.c. 218) they were already a 
nation of much wealth and reputation,—* Allobroges 
gens jam inde nulla Gallica gente opibus aut fama 
inferior.” In the year Bc. 57, Cesar opened more 
commodious and safer roads over the Alps, to facilitate 
the commerce of Geneva, and made that town the 
emporium of the Allobroges. Traces of remains in 
architecture and sculpture of the religious culture of 
that early period have almost entirely disappeared 
from the Pays des Vaud, Gex (Ladobrigii), and 
Geneva,} except in the case of numerous sepulchres, 
and now the types of their coins. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
June 22nd.—Public Meeting.—Mr. Pettigrew, V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. M. A. Lower exhibited impressions 
from a number of seals recently dredged up from the 
bed of the Seine. Mr. W. H. Black exhibited one 
hundred Roman silver coins lately ploughed up in 
Essex. They commence with Commodus and end 
with Philip, the most numerous being of Severus, 
Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Severus Alexander. 
Mr. J. G. Waller exhibited a rubbing of a remarkable 
monumental brass, and described another equally 
curious and unpublished. They are connected with 
Cheshire families, and will be fully described by Mr. 
Waller in a paper he is preparing for the Chester 
Congress. Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited a sculptured 
figure cut in a kind of oolite, discovered in the city. 
He considered it represented a Phrygian deity of the 
Mithraic class. Mr. Syer Cuming thought with Mr. 
Smith that it represented an eastern divinity, but was 
disposed to think it a female, the Syrian Lema. Mr. 
Waller and the chairman concurred in thinking that 
the anatomical proportions decided it to be intended 
for a male figure. ‘The sculpture is well executed, 
and, although mutilated, it is a valuable addition to 
the collections illustrative of Roman London. Mr. 
J. H. Hearn communicated an inventory of the goods 
of the chapel of St. Thomas, of Newport, in the Isle 
of Wight. Among the singular entries in this list, 
are those of “ A lamp burning night and day afore the 
sacrament in the chancel, the which lamp hath thirteen 
pounds a year to help to maintain it,” and “nine 
goodly lamps maintained by devotions; every light 
hath two stewards, and every steward to occupy that 
office for two years,—the which stewards have in 
their hands xxs. neither to buy or sell with it, but to 
provide for what malt and other necessaries for their 
ales, whereby their lights are maintained, and to buy 





~® Vol. IV. plate 1. 
t+ Ces. 1. 6. 
t I may perhaps mention the Pierre aux Dames, or 





Demoiselles, near Geneva, attributed to Druidical rites. 
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wax, &c.” In reference to this entry, Mr. Hearn 
referred to the curious proviso in the lease of the 
church-house at Whitwell, mentioned at p. 210 of 
Sir R. Worsley’s History of the Isle of Wight. It 
runs thus :— Provided always that if the quarter 
shall need at any time to make a quarter-ale, or church. 
ale, for the maintenance of the chapel, that it shall 
be lawful for them to have the use of the said house, 
with all the rooms, both above and beneath, during 
their ale.” Mr. Price suggested that the meaning of 
the expression in the inventory was probably that ale 
was given to the attendants who looked after the 
lights, and that, as they were perpetual, the consump. 
tion of ale would be considerable, and form a serious 
item in the expenditure of the chapel.* Mr. Purland 
exhibited a bone or ivory pommel of asword, supposed 
Roman, which was dug up in excavating the founda. 
tions of the new Post Office, with Roman pottery and 
other remains which Mr. Purland referred to, He 
also exhibited a curious collection of early tickets for 
theatres from the time of Charles II. Mr. George 
K. Blyth communicated a paper on superstitious 
practices and customs still prevailing or existing in 
Norfolk, one of the most remarkable of which is the 

passing children through slit ash trees to cure them 

of certain diseases. Mr. Blyth narrated a curious 

recent instance of the extent of this superstition, 

“To effect a successful cure,” observed Mr. Blyth, 

“the ceremony must take place on the first morning 

of May precisely at sun-rise; there must be four 

persons assisting, two bachelors and two maidens; 

two of them must hold the tree open (a slit having 

been made in a very young ash tree for the purpose) 

thus :—an axe or other tool is employed to cut a 

long slit completely through the trunk, when the two 

persons selected placing themselves one on one side, 

and one on the other, push the slit open while the 

other two pass the childthrough. After the ceremony, 

the sides of the tree are closed, and the complete re- 

union of the separated parts is supposed absolutely 

necessary for the completion of the cure.” In the 

case described, however, the patient recovered although 

the tree did not. The old grandmother (we suppose 

not aware of this) exclaimed, ““What a blessing it is 

that the Almighty has given this means to cure such 

poor creatures!” Mr. Wakeman observed that this 
custom was not uncommon in Monmouthshire, and 
other members gave instances of its existence in other 
counties. Mr. Roach Smith, at the close of the ordi- 
nary proceedings, drew the attention of the meeting to 
the impending destruction of the monuments of Rome, 
and to the almost universal apathy and indifference 
with which the people of England looked on at the 
slow but sure preparations made for the wholesale 
destruction of works of ancient art whose historical 
value and artistic excellence were the theme of every 
man of education. At this very moment it was pro- 
bable these monuments were being battered to pieces 
and the invaluable libraries fired. The Association 
had taken the initiative step towards the preservation of 
Shakspeare's house and other remains of public interest 
with success, but the present instance of Vandalism 
was in magnitude beyond anything this or any other 
country had ever witnessed in modern times, when the 
preservation of the works of antiquity were professed 
and acknowledged to be of national consequence. 
In his (Mr. Smith’s) opinion the destruction of the 
antiquities of Rome was not merely treason towards 
France and Italy, but also towards the civilized world; 
and unconcerned as the English nation was, it was 
their duty, as an Association representing the arche- 
ologists of the United Kingdom, to express as forcibly 
as possible their sense of this systematic proceeding 
to imitate the worst destructionists of the worst times. 
They must not consider that, because they were lovers 
of peace and could not control physically the march 
of the spirit of destruction, that their expression of 
disgust and reprobation would be unheeded ; the pen 
is, after all, a sharper weapon than the sword, and 
the press is stronger than the most powerful artillery; 
and these are the only arms tkey could or should 





* The Church-ale was a wake or feast in commemoration 
of the dedication of a church. See Halliwell’s Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
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oppose to the destructionists. Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Campkin said they could scarcely go so far as Mr. 
Smith, and thonght they should ‘not allude to the 
doings of governments. It was stated that the 
Romans themselves had undermined the Vatican and 
other buildings. Mr. Smith replied that this was an 
aggravation of the case, as the Romans had been 
forced into the cruel alternative of either resigning 
themselves to slavery or their monuments to destruc- 
tion. The chairman said there could be no doubt 
that the members of the Association would be doing 
their duty in expressing the deepest regret that the 
antiquities of Rome should be thus placed in jeopardy ; 
and in thus placing their regret on record they were 
following the wexthy example which had been set 
them and other literary and antiquarian societies, by 
the Society of Antiquaries, who on the preceding 
evening had, upon the proposition of Sir Robert Inglis, 
declared openly and publicly their profound regret at 
the disastrous fate which hung over the capital of 
Italy, and their regret that this hostile invasion 
should have been considered necessary: such an 
expression could not fail of producing a moral 
influence. ‘The suggestion was then adopted with 
acclamation, and unanimously. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Horticultural, 3 p.m. ’ 

Wednesday—Royal Botanic, (Exhibition), 2 p.m. 








FIWE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Sculpture, 

No. 1213, statue of “Thomas Campbell,” to be 
erected in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, VW. 
C. Marshall, A., by far the finest portrait statue of the 
year, and very superior to the artist’s “‘ Clarendon.” 
It must add much to his already deserved reputation; 
but how strange it is that a sculptor who has produced 
a work so excellent in every respect as this really is, 
should have been guilty of 1210, “The Grecian 
Maid,” which is, in truth, disereditable to him, and 
worse than anything we ever remember to have seen 
from his studio. Consequently, the error was a great 
one that led to its exhibition, 1218, ‘‘ Zephyr and 
Aurore,” by the same. We greatly admire the com- 
position of this group; Zephyr holding Aurora lightly 
in his arms, seems as it were to float gently on, 
without the slightest effort. But still it strikes us as 
being susceptible of the application of much time and 
study yet, if it be not Mr. Marshall’s plan to bestow 
the care upon the marble he neglects in the model. 
1232, Model for a monument to “ Cowper,” also for 
Poets’ Corner, and also by Marshall. The bas-relief 
represents the poet in his study, with Mrs. Unwin 
and Lady Austin, and that part of the design is much 
to our taste. We presume the figure at the apex 
represents Genius; if so, we have only to remark, his 
genius is greater than himself. 

No. 1211, a group of “ Venus and Cupid,” 2. Davis, 
who is a contributor of several works. This, the 
first, is an oft-told tale, but perhaps rarely told so 
elumsily, though colossal women, unless well done, 
must of necessity look vulgar. The second, 1224, 
the “ Statue of General Nott,” to be cast in bronze, 
and erected at Carmarthen, is equally heavy, though, 
as a male statue, infinitely superior. And still better, 
1341, the “‘ Monument to Bishop Davies,” an alto 
relievo, which may be mentioned as a very Vigorous 
and life-like production. 

No, 1216, “ Sabrina,’ F, M. Miller. Hearing 
that the modeller of this is very young, we would say 
to him, take time upon everything, however unim- 
portant the world may think it. The present essay 
is highly creditable ; and remember, whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well, 

j No, 1217, “Eurydice,” LZ, Macdonald. The figure 
is here represented nude, stooping forward, and in 
the act of disengaging an asp from her ankle, wiping 
it away in fact with the drapery she holds in her 
hand. The position, we should think, entailed great 


difficulties upon the sculptor, but whatever they 
might have been, he has admirably surmounted them, 
and a lovely creation is the result. It ranks next to 
Wyatt's Nymph. There is another statue by the 
same, namely, 1227, “ Arethusa,” which is likewise 
a very charming half-sized figure, full of grace and 
beauty. We also like his portrait, 1318, marble 
bust of “ Lady Clementina Villiers.” 

No. 1219, the “Earl of Arundel,” a statue to be 
cast in bronze, forthe New Palace at Westminster, 
W. F. Woodington, and 1340,} “ Musidora,” 
J. Thomas. To the initiated it may seem odd that 
such names should be coupled together: to the un- 
initiated it may be (as it has proved), a matter of 
little concern. We would not willingly disparage 
Mr, Woodington, for he has been remembered 
through many years, indeed ever since his group 
of “Maria of Moulins,” and he is one of 
the neglected, and we lament it; still it does 
seem remarkable that two statues should be 
found side by side as they are here, and both utterly 
failures, when, had each sculptor treated the other's 
subject, both must have been successful, We know 
there is a talent and a cleverness about Thomas in 
treating what may with propriety be designated 
costume figures, but worse than his “ Musidora” can 
scarcely be conceived, bearing as it does the evidence 
of great labour. Then, again, Woodington places 
before us a statue without any of the characteristics 
history ascribes to the vigorous and valiant Earl, 

No. 1226, Monumental figures of “ Samuel Whit- 
bread, M.P.,” and “Lady Elizabeth Whitbread,” 
H. Weekes. Admitting we prefer in church monu- 
ments a massiveness, we may add that very many we 
have seen in artists’ studios have, while there, 
pleased us much, yet when erected in churches they 
have appeared frittered away into insignificance, and 
thin poverty of lines. The manner in which both 
figures, however, are encumbered with drapery, leads 
to the feeling that it is overdone, 1257, a post- 


humous bust of the late “ Lord Abinger.” 1273, 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Gipps.” 1326, 


“Mrs. George Forbes.” 1332, posthumous bust of 
the “Right Hon, C. Buller, M.P.” There is great 
nature in these busts, and a reference to former 
Gazettes will show we have, as we do here, accorded 
to Mr. Weekes the highest praise for portraiture. 

No. 1231, “The Hours and the Horses of the 
Sun,” J. Gibson, R.A. This bas-relief is of a high 
order; there is a fine severity about it, 

No. 1281, “Il Penseroso,” a study in marble, 
J. Durham, is a sweetly pensive bust, with all the 
poet’s expression of melancholy, quite worthy to 
be ranked as a companion to the artist's “ L’Allegro,” 
which attracted our very favourable notice last year. 
1336, head of “M. Guizot,” by the same, is an ad- 
mirable fac-simile likeness of this great statesman, 
whose advent to his native land again, and employ- 
ment in its service, isso much to be wished. 1336 
is also by the same hand, a marble bust of “ Thomas 
Hunt, Esq.,” author of the System for the Cure 
of Stammering, “ subscribed for and presented to 
him by his pupils, in testimony of his services during 
a period of twenty-two years.” As we have observed 
in several cases of similar honour paid to indivi- 
dnals, it is always gratifying to see benefits acknow- 
ledged in this manner. Mr. Hunt, as our columns 
have borne ample witness, has for the years spe- 
cified devoted himself to the removal of impedi- 
ments of speech; and, by the simplest process in the 
world restoring Nature to herself and the use of her 
own organs, has been successful beyond all precedent. 
We have witnessed such blessed effects and changes 
in the health and fortunes of persons, from the cures 
performed by this gentleman, that we must say we 
rejoice in this public testimony to his merits by his 
grateful pupils. 

No. 1288, marble bust of “ John Elliotson, M.D.,” 
T. Butler, cleverly executed, and exceedingly like. 

No. 1299, astatuette of “ His Grace the late Arch- 
bishop of York,” 42. Noble, quite worthy of being done 
life-size and erected in York Minster, to the memory 
of the prelate. 





No. 1308, “R, Durant, Esq.” 1309, “ R. Durant, 


ST 
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Esq., Jun.” 1331, a posthumous bust of * Ernest 
Durant, Esq.” All by J. G. Lough, placed upon the 
top shelves, and most unfairly treated ; no man has so 
just a right to complain as the author of these works, 
for no man is so badly used, He may, however, 
thank his own superior genius for it. 

No. 13138, “ A Girl Reading,” a statue in marble, 
P. MacDowell, R.A, Reduced from the statue upon 
which the sculptor built his fame; to thet, as one of 
our pets, we have often recurred, and this reduction 
is very lovely. So closes our review of the Royal 
Academy Sculpture for one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine. 


The Kafirs Illustrated. By G. French Angas, Part I. 
London, Hogarth: Heerengracht, Cape Town. 
WE look on this as the commencement of a work, 
interesting at the same time to ert, natural history, 
and ethnology. Mr. Angas’s talents are well known, 
and he has here well bestowed them. The African 
races, which he illustrates, have long invited the most 
minute curiosity, and never been so fully described 
as not to render it desirable to hear and learn more 
atout them. After some general remarks on the 
subject, we have a characteristic group of a Malay 
school; a nicely coloured view of Cape Town; @ 
Malay priest at prayer, and his wife; two pretty, 
intelligent-looking Malay boys, (one a Creole,) in 
costume, and coloured; several Hottentot portraits, 
ugly enough; a Moravian Missionary Settlement; 
two extraordinary figures, Yulus, in dancing cos- 
tume; and likenesses of the new Antelope, The 
whole got up in excellent style, and the letter-press 

quite to the purpose, 

The Battle of Waterloo. Painted by G, Jones, R.A.; 
Engraved by J, T. Willmore, A.R.A. Hogarth, 
Tus plate, which we noticed as a component part 
of Mr. Finden’s work, made its most appropriate 
separate appearance on the 18th of June, the anni- 
versary of the glorious day whose features it so faith- 
fully and spiritedly preserves. As it is, like St, 
Crispin and the 5th Henry, destined to be meme- 
rable for ever in British annals, we cannot recommend 
amore fitting ornament to be framed, and hung in 

he family parlour. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, June 28, 1849. 

Turis has been a busy week in the theatrical wey. 
First we have had an earnest appeal to the govern: 
ment from the managers of the theatres for pecuniary 
assistance in the “sore strait and peril” in whieh 
they are placed by political excitement, attempted in- 
surrection, public distress, cholera and heat; and to 
make out a case, the unfortunate cevils have pro- 
duced an account of their receipts during the month 
of May, from which it appears that the ThéAtre His- 
torique only obtained 23,152f., the Variétés 15,564f., 
Gymnase 15,790f., Montansier 24,475f., Ambigu 
13,793f., Folies Dramatiques 14,795f.; and yet their 
nightly expenses averaged from 1000f. to 2000f.! 
Deplorable as these returns are, they are, it seems, 
greatly inferior to those of the present month—L5Of., 
100f., and even 50f, being on many oceasions all 
the nightly receipts that the cashiers have been able 
to present to the astounded managers—at one theatre 
there was one night actually only 11f.! In short, 
things are in such a state that if the Government or the 
Assembly does not immediately advance a large sum 
—(the managers say that ]6,000/. sterling at the 
least is required)—the theatres will have to close for 
the next four months, whereby thousands of persons 
will be thrown out of employment—to live God 
knows how! 








* The distressed condition of the Parisian theatres is no- 
thing new—it has existed ever since the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, and, in addition to the circumstances above stated, 
may be judged from the fact, that, though from Ist October, 
1847, to Ist March, 1848, the best period of the theatrical 
year, the receipts amounted to 5,272,085 francs, yet, from 
Ist Oct, 1848, to Ist March, 1849, they were only 3,369,095 
francs, being @ diminution of about 76,000/. English 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The next theatrical incident is the reopening—re- 
opening !—of the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, and 
of the Theatre Beaumarchais—the latter under the 
rather pompous title of ‘Opera Bouffe Frangais.” 
One hardly knows whether to praise them for courage, 
or blame them for folly; but do which we will, it is 
certain that they are doing such dreadful business 
that an early re-closing can be their only 
resource. The third theatrical affair of the 
week is the production of Eugene Sue’s Wander- 
ing Jew, in a dramatised form, on the stage of the 
Ambigu Comique. Sue himself has officiated as 
playwright, and out of his endless romance has 
drawn not fewer than seventeen acts, or as he calls 
them, tableaux, which take seven hours to get 
through. Gracious Heaven! Seven hours and 
seventeen acts, with the thermometer at African- 
desert mark— insurrection impending, and cholera 
raging! Seven hours of Rodin, Djalma, Dagobert, 
Mile. Cardoville, the Reine Bacchanale, Morok, the 
horse, the tiger, the two sisters, the Jesuits, the 
fortune of thousands of millions, and I know not 
what else—all winding up with « gaudy pictorial 
representation—you will start at the blasphemy—of 
God and Christ presiding at the final judgment of 
mankind; seventeen acts of such rubbish as this, in 
such a crisis as the present, is, you will admit, a 
tremendous cram, even for such frightful theatrical 
gluttons as the Parisians. 

The next event to be noticed is the performance 
at the Théatre Montansier (in monarchical days, 
Palais Royale) of a coarse and vulgar onslaught on 
the republican form of government and the republican 
party, in which a certain English Sir Gobchester, or 
Milor Gobchester*—baronet or lord by turns—is 
made to figure in the person and with the rich comic 
talent of the inimitable Levassor,—who, by the way, 
has made it his specialité to caricature the children 
of the tribe of Bull. And, finally—to bring this 
playhouse paragraph to a close — the Vaudeville 
has produced another number, as it is called, of La 
Foire aux Idées—one of those political satires which 
afew months ago were introduced to the Parisian 
stage with immense success. Like its predecessors, 
the present number of La Foire, taking recent events 
for its theme, hits right and left at the Republic and 
Republicans—anything, indeed, more audaciously 
“ re-actionary’—which means, by the French repub- 
lican dictionary, “ monarchical’—it is impossible to 
couceive: but then the hits are so well aimed—the 
satire is so cutting—the puns so telling—the versi- 
fication so sparkling—the invention so happy—and 
the wit so brilliant, that none can refrain from ex- 
pressing hearty admiration—even the wretched Re- 
publicans themselves are obliged to admit the inimit- 
able grace, yet terrible effect with which the tomahawk 
that scalps them is wielded. It is difficult to give an 
idea of the literary excellence of this vaudeville, for, 
to be fully appreciated, it requires the auditor to be 
thoroughly au courant to all the events, and thoroughly 
acquainted with all the public characters of the day ; 
but the following smart remonstrance of the provinces 
to Paris, on its revolutionary freaks, may be quoted :— 

“ Vous devenez vraiment trop excentrique, 
Et chaque jour vous changez de refrain, 
Un soir, mon cher, vous étes monarchique, 
Et le lend’main vous étes republicain ! 
Vous renversez et quand I’affaire est faite, 
Le telegraphe daigne nous en parler— 
Ensemble au moins pétrissons la boulette, 
Si vous voulez nous la faire avater !” 

There are indications that political caricaturing is 
about to take a greater development than, considering 
the very disturbed state of public affairs, could have 
been hoped for. One or two new periodicals of the 
Punch class have been brought out very recently; and 
one ortwo others that previously existed have increased 
greatly in popularity. Among the most noted of this 
kind of publications are, without counting the 
venerable Charivari, the Revue Comique, the Journal 
pour Rire, and the Caricaturiste. The Charivari, 


* Notwithstanding the constant communications between 
the two countries, the French have the same cloudy notion 
of an English Milor as ever. Only yesterday, for example, 
I read in a leading article of one of the daily journals, that 
“Mr, Roebuck unites the functions of radical and lord.” 








by its artists, still ranks the highest of any of the 
school ; the ever-witty Cham, and the rough Daumier, 
are unapproached, and, it seems, unapproachable. 
Of the Journal pour Rire, M. Philippon, who, 
years ago, so cruelly mauled Louis Phillipe, and 
was so cruelly mauled by him in return, is the 
presiding genius; but taken altogether his Journal 
no longer displays the same verve that characterised 
the Charivari and the Caricature, when under his 
management, twelve or fourteen years back. Now 
and then, however, the Journal has a telling carica- 
ture—telling by esprit, as well as by talent in ex- 
ecution, On the Revue Comique there are some 
very clever fellows: their smaller caricatures, in par- 
ticular, are not unfrequently truly admirable :—this 
week, for example, a hit at the suppression of news- 
papers by the state of siege, is exemplified by a num- 
ber of soldiers, armed to the teeth, mounting guard 
around a padlocked inkstand, whilst a number of 
others are sawing through and hacking out a pen. 
Of the Caricaturiste high praise cannot be given; 
for the little merit there is in the artist's designs, is 
completely destroyed by the wretched mechanical 
execution. 

The past week has been another blank, as far as 
regards the publication of new books; but en re- 
vanche there has been a whole host of political and 
socialist pamphlets. Discouraging as it is to have 
to state this same fact, week after week, we have now 
at least the consolation of perceiving, as I stated in 
my last, that publishers are only awaiting the return 
of permanent tranquillity to recommence operations 
on their usual scale. Many of our principal éditeurs 
have, I hear, numerous MSS. in hand, or have already 
treated with authors; and the newspapers, on their 
part, are beginning to re-establish their feuilletons, 
or to put forth announcements of the works they 
have secured. 

What has become of the concert-giving musicians ? 
A,few months ago, the indefatigable wretches were 
dinning one’s ears from morning till night with their 
everlasting concerts; but in the excitement which 
preceded the last insurrection manquée, they 
vanished, and nothing since has been heard of them. 
I have no ill-will to any of my fellow creatures, but 
if one could get rid for ever of those infernal 
musicians, I do not think I should lament much, 
neither, assuredly, would any one in Paris. For there 
is no denying that they are tremendous bores; their 
concerts are almost always insufferably long, in- 
sufferably numerous, and insufferably stupid. 

P.S. Things look bad for the theatres; one of 
the newspapers says that a Committee of the National 
Assembly, to whom the demand for assistance has 
been referred, proposes not to grant one penny. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

China.—Among our journals from a distance, we 
have this week The Overland China Mail, Hongkong, 
24th April, which notifies the arrival of Dr. Bowring, 
and his proceeding in the Medea to assume his 
functions as Consul at Canton. The imperial com- 
missioner Seu declined a formal official and public 
meeting as contrary to etiquette. 

Earthquake at the Marianas.— A letter from 
Manila, dated the 30th March, mentions that several 
smart shocks of an earthquake had been recently 
experienced in the Marianas or Ladrone Islands, to 
the eastward of Manila, where there is a small 
population, chiefly supported by supplying the whale- 
ships which call in there to refit. The churches and 
houses were thrown down, and the earth opened in 
several places, pouring out floods of water, which d§d 
great damage to the fields. Fortunately few lives 
were lost. A subscription for the relief of the 
sufferers has been set on foot at Manila.— China 
Mail, April 12. 

New Orleans.—-A tremendous inundation of the 
Mississippi threatens to overwhelm a great portion of 
this populous commercial city. 

New Zealand.—During the period of the earth- 
quakes in the Southern Settlements there was much 
rain and violent winds in Auckland, but no earthquake. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BETHLEM AND BRIDEWELL HOSPITALS. 
On Wednesday the annual festival in aid of these 
important institutions took place as usual, in the 
handsome ancient hall, in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Sir Peter Laurie, President, in the chair, and sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Hereford (who had preached 
the sermon), and a number of members of the legis. 
lature and distinguished citizens of London. The 
sumptuous banquet (which is provided by the stewards 
of the day, and not out of the charitable funds) being 
over, the President gave tle customary toasts, with ap- 
propriate and effective introductions, and the Bishop, 
Dr. Paris the Treasurer, the late Treasurer Mr, 
Ralph Price, and other speakers, were called up to 
answer them, which they did briefly, as by the rule 
of the day the company break up without having 
candles lighted. This happily gets rid of long post- 
prandial speeches. The main business, stated on 
proposing “ Prosperity to the Charities,” was of a 
very satisfactory and gratifying nature; showing the 
benefits produced by the prudent administration of 
the finances, and the application of humane and im- 
proved systems in the care of the insane, and re- 
clamation of the vicious. In Bethlem Hospital, on 
the 28th June last, were 206 curable patients, and 
324 have since been admitted; and of this total of 
530, the following was the report :-— 
Discharged :— 
Curd 1.1. 2+ oe © ww 
Convalescent, and out on Trial é 
Having been sent out convalescent, and no re- 
ports received. . . . + 6 © © « « 
By request of friends . . 
Uneured . « s.c es sw ew ow 8 
Improper objects, being paralytic, sick, &c. 
cS ae ee ae ee ee ee ee 


Remaining under treatment 


Total Number of Patients in Hospital, 26 June, 1849: 


Curables, as above . ... . ‘ 216 
Discharged, but notremoved. . . ». =. + 3 
ar a aT 
Criminals . . . 14 
. 409 


— 


Total 


The House of Occupations. 
Remained, 28th June, 1848 ... . 
Admittedsince . . ...-e- 


. 195 
57 


Outfitted and provided with situations . 
Discharged at their own or friends’ request 
and now in situations . .. . . 


Rewarded for good conduct and continuance 
ipgervie® 6. 6 kt ttt 
aa 
Total number of inmates in the House, 26th 
PES 6s KS ee we OS 
The Chairman mentioned that the income was 
26,0007. a year, all contributed during centuries by 
benevolent individuals; and, indeed, we can hardly 
look round the walls where their. munificent bene- 
factions are recorded, without feeling that the noblest 
ornaments of a public hall, were Boards painted like 
these, and that they were superior to the finest master 
pieces of art. The committee have anxiously and 
zealously discharged their trust, and the results are, 
that the poor, in their unfortunate condition, enjoy 
advantages which are denied to the rich, and that 
these places are models for the treatment of insanity 
and the reformation of erring youth. Long may they 
flourish ! 


* Ten of this number being in the Queen’s naval service. 
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MUSIC. 


* Her Majesty's Theatre—On Thursday, for the 
benefit of M. Puzzi, the Don Pasquale was given, 
the novelty of which was the singing of Norina by 
Alboni. Of this, again, we have to express our 
surprise at the volubility of the great contralto, though 
the brilliancy of some of the admired morceaux 
suffered somewhat. Yet her singing of the part was 
so excellent as to give great satisfaction. The well- 
known duet with Lablache, “Caro sposino,” was 
admirably sung. We cannot say much in praise of 
the general performance of the opera; the orchestra 
continues to indulge in the old propensity to noise 
and violence, to the great disfigurement of much that 
is elegant and pretty in the music. A scena from 
Mercailante’s Giuramento was sung by Mlle. Parodi 
and Moriani, in which they both showed their 
superior qualities in singing and acting, though the 
music is about as common-place and unsatisfying as 
anything even Mercadante ever wrote, and without 
the artistic treatment of the singers would have been 
dull and meaningless. The Sontag, who, after ex- 
citing so much admiration, disappeared from the scene 
of our opera to become the Countess of Rossi, is 
about again to gratify us in this more than evermusical 
age, by appearing again at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Our reminiscences of this distinguished singer's per- 
formances are lively enough to awaken no ordinary 
degree of pleasure at the thoughts of again hearing 
her. No precise announcement is yet made as to 
the part in which she will reappear. 

Philharmonic Concert.—The eighth and last 
of these was performed on Monday. The season 
thus concluded, in regard to the excellence of the 
music and the perfection of its execution, insured by 
the careful superintendence of Mr. Costa, has not 
been inferior to those preceding it, which have placed 
the reputation of the society on so high a footing; 
neither has it failed to afford delightful enjoyment to 
the refined audiences of amateurs and professors, for 
whom it has been provided : yet with all this, we can- 
not allow the course to end without adverting to one 
point unsatisfactory in the conducting of a society 
holding the highest position of its kind, which is, 


, that some of the greatest artistes of European fame 


have not been heard, either singly or combined. To 
render this omission more evident, we need only 
mention the names of Charles Hallé and Herr Drey- 
schock, the justly celebrated pianistes, and Ernst, 
Molique, and Joachim, violinists of the first order ; 
in a season unprecedented for the presence of musical 
celebrities, such an overlooking of its great advan- 
tages should not occur, unless the Philharmonic is 
about to sink into senility and prosiness, and be 
content with the reiteration of good things, so as to 
take second place in the pursuit of the most classical, 
the most refined, and the most perfected music. 

Musical Union. —The Director's (Mr. Ella) 
matinée was given at Willis’ Rooms, on Tuesday 
last, with a provision as well calculated as ever to 
afford satisfaction to the votaries of all that is elegant, 
Most tasteful, and recherché in the delightful art, 
The vitality and true feeling for art which charac- 
terize the style of this body of connoisseurs are truly 
refreshing; such management is a source of pride 
and congratulation to all interested, and deserves 
the eminent success invariably attendant upon under- 
takings carried out with so steady and single aim at 
obtaining the results of the most cultivated art in the 
Most sensitive and refined enjoyment. 


London Wednesday Concerts, Exeter Hall.—The 
attractions on Wednesday, announced as the last of 
the series of Mr. Stammers’ popular and profitable 
venture, were not a little increased by the production 
of Mendelssohn's Antigone, performed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, than 
whom no one more capable, the play being recited by 
Mr. Vandenhoff, Miss Vandenhoff, Miss Huddart, 
Mr. Stuart, and Mr. George Bennett. This, on the 
Whole, was exceedingly well performed, and its re- 
Production does great credit to the taste and tact of 
Mr. Stammers, with whom we presume it originated. 
The miscellaneous concert which followed proved 





equally popular, and received similar ovations to all 
that have so successfully preceded it. The chief 
feature of this part was the trio from Guillaume Tell, 
splendidly given by Formes, Pischeck, and Sims 
Reeves. We ought not to omit mention of Jetty de 
Treffz’s charming rendering of the English song, 
“ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” which obtained a rapturous 
encore. 

Herr Dreyschock's Matinée Musicale.—When this 
great pianist was heard some six years ago every one 
was surprised at the extraordinary force and execution 
of his playing, but, at the same time, no one could 
overlook its want of feeling and expression; Herr 
Dreyschock seems to have himself perceived this 
deficiency, for he comes before us now a far more 
refined and accomplished player, with, if possible, a 
greater facility of execution—a more complete grasp 
of the genius of the instrument. With great good 
taste he selected Beethoven's admired sonata in C 
flat minor, for his début; in a word, he played this 
delightfully, and though we may not be disposed to 
agree in his treatment of the time exactly, yet his in- 
terpretation impressed us deeply with the meaning of 
the great master and the artful understanding of the 
player; the slow movement was given with every 
grace and delicacy and with fine feeling, while the 
presto was equally striking for the “brio” with which 
it was taken. This performance alone would suffice 
to place Dreyschock in the first rank ;—one of Men- 
delssohn’s beautiful lieds from the first book, perhaps 
the most happy of the six books, was also played with 
exquisite feeling, and a fugue and rhapsodie by him- 
self exhibited wonderful powers of execution; the 
last was especially remarkable for the rapid passage 
in octaves with both hands, which excited quite a 
furore. Some other compositions of his own, to show 
the player's surprising executive powers, were given, 
and the morning entertainment was varied by the 
singing of Mile. Treffz, Herren Pischek and Stigelli, 
and Mile. Biitering. 








THE DRAMA. 


Lyceum. — On Monday evening, Peake’s once 
popular farce of Amateurs and Actors was revived 
for the purpose of introducing to the public, in the 
part of Geoffry Muffincap, Mr. Hurlstone, a young 
gentleman who had already acquired some reputation 
as an amateur performer, Mr. Hurlstone has a good 
figure and face for the assumption of comic charac- 
ters, and was perfectly self-possessed throughout his 
performance ; but if he wishes to succeed as an actor, 
it will be necessary for him to trust rather to the full 
development of his original qualifications, than to 
the imitation of the peculiarities of popular artists. 
The impression he made was not, on the whole, an 
unfavourable one. Mr. Harley sustained the part 
played by him when the piece was produced, thirty 
years ago, and in spite of the lapse of time, with un- 
diminished vigour and activity. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 
I know not how it is; but in the spring, 
‘When under the blue heaven I wander free, 
I cannot read! the only book for me 
Is Nature’s! green leaves, flow’ry pages bring 
Such joy, all others are but wearying! 
So sweet it is to dream beneath a tree, 
And pour our feelings forth in poesy ! 
Though now my lyre has but one single string, 
No wonder ! when the warbling nightingales, 
The flowing streams, murm’ring mellifiuous tales, 
The whisp’ring boughs, the fleecy clouds above, 
Melting in tender tears; the airs around 
Have the same burden for their varied sound— 
Sigh, purl, and trill that sweetest accent, love ! 

ELEANOR Dagsy. 








VARIETIES. 

Sontag.—This favourite songstress is about to 
return to Her Majesty’s Theatre, for the conclusion 
of the season with eclat. It is said that her husband 
has lost his property in the convulsions of Germany, 
and thus rendered apposite and applicable the couplet 


‘“* When house and lands are gone and spent, 
Then Singtng is most excellent !” 


Numismatology.—The collection from the stock of 
Messrs. Rollin, of Paris, preparing for sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, is one of more than ordi- 
nary value, and the more interesting as the only very 
important Numismatic dispersion of the season. It 
consists of fine and rare Greek and Roman coins, 
Syracusan medallions, and antiquities of all kinds ; 
and the classed catalogue by Mr. Curt, our able 
numismatologist, will, as we may predict from a speci- 
men, do justice to the treasures amassed during half 
a century by the extensive Parisian dealers. 

Rare Books,—The extensive and curious library 
of the late Rev. Mr. Lyte is announced for the ham- 
mer of Messrs. Southgate and Barrett. It will oc- 
cupy seventeen days, and contains above 4300 lots, 
among which we observe many old and valuable 
editions of standard publications, which are often not 
to be fnet with when inquired after. Among the 
theological pieces, the Mar-Prelate controversy is 
copiously illustrated. Some tracts, ballads, and broad- 
sides, also court the attention of the collectors of 
such small deer. 

The Willow Bank, Fulham.—The rare, curious, 
and costly assemblage of Sevres and Dresden china, 
Louis XIV. and XV. furniture, tapestry, mosaics, 
bronzes, pictures, articles of vertu, &c. &c, which has 
taken so long a time, and such cultivated taste, to 
collect together at Willow Bank, is to be dispersed 
under the hammer, by Messrs. Farebrother, Clarke, 
and Lye, in a sale, extending over ten days, and com- 
mencing on Monday. During the week, the locale 
has been visited by thousands of the curious in these 
matters, including many of the nobility and most of 
the collectors. The appearance of the place is very 
surprising, and suggests the idea of a Croesus dream- 
ing at night of some treasure of art or elegance, to 
be added in the day to already inexhaustible stores. 
The collection is very remarkable. 

Drawings by Maclise.—We see that the beautiful 
drawings made by Maclise to illustrate Moore’s 
Melodies, and some others, by the same artist and 
Jones the Academician, to illustrate the poems of 
Moore and James Montgomery, are announced for 
sale by Messrs. Sotheby and Co., for next Thursday. 

Mesmerism has risen to the peerage, Lord Ducie 
having become a convert and president of a mesmeric 
institute at Bristol. 

M. Van Alsten, the author of a work on chemistry, 
(the Brussels Herald states) in pursuing experiments 
on hydrogen gas, inhaled so large a quantity that he 
died within a few hours, a martyr to science. 


Professor William Smyth.—The obituary of the 
week announces the death, at Norwich, on the 24th, 
of the Professor of Modern History, University of 
Cambridge, at the advanced age of eighty-five. 

The Archeological Institute, it is rumoured, is 
about to apply for a Royal Charter of Incorporation ; 
which measure is looked upon with great, and not 
unfounded, jealousy by the ancients of the Anti- 
quarian Society. The pursuit is already too much 
divided. 

The Prince of Wales’ Boat, so fully described in 
the newspapers as if it were an offspring from Cleo- 
patra’s barge, appears nevertheless to be as valuable 
for service as for beauty in construction. It was 
presented by Mr. H. G. Robinson, Captain Light, 
Captain .Smith, R.N., and Mr. C, Manby, Secretary 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, at Buckingham 
Palace, and built by Messrs. Searle and Sons. The 
boat, which is a “ single sculling skiff,’ is lined 
throughout between the timbers with Captain Light's 
patent material, which gives to her all the buoyancy 
and other properties of a life-boat; and it is added 
that in some recent trials of this principle on the 
boats for the Preventive Service at Deal, it was found 
to render them extremely buoyant, and at the same 
time to stiffen them very much under canvas ; and as 
the hazardous services on which these boats are em- 
ployed are such as to place them continually in im- 
minent danger of being swamped, the adoption of 
this system, both for them and for the boats of her 
Majesty’s service generally, would, it is believed, tend 





to prevent loss of life and sacrifice of property. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








LITERARY NOVELTIES, 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s Europe, vol. 4, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Alliott’s (Rev, R., DD.) Lectures on History of the Children 
of Israel, 12mo, 4s. 

Aston’s (J. J.) Laws of Pauper Lunacy, 12mo, 5s. 

Becker’s Gallus, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, vol. 2, Roger Wendover’s 
Chronicles, vol, 2, cloth, 5s. 

=———- Extra vol., Rabelais’s Works, vol. 2, 12mo, cloth, 
3s 6d. 

Buckminster (Rev. J,, D.D.) Memoirs of, by Eliza Lee, post 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Chambers’s Journal, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Conquest of Canada, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Dunean’s Commentaries on Cesar, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Eliot’s (Samuel) The Liberty of Rome, a History, 2 vols-, 
8vo, cloth, 28s. 

——~—-——--—-- Illustrations to Rome, 4to, 5s, 

Finest of the Wheat ; being Extracts from the Writings of 
Old Divines, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Graham's (Dr.) Science of Human Life, royal 8vo, cloth, 


6s. 

Guyot’s (A.) The Earth and Man, translated from the 
French, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Hand Book of Northern Europe, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 
24s. 

Harrison’s (B.) Warburtonian Lectures on Daniel and St. 
John, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Jackson's (J.) Sinfulness of Little Sins, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Kaye’s (Lady Lister) British Homes and Foreign Wander- 
ings, 2 yols., post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Landborough’s Sea Weeds, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Leaves from the Journal of a Subaltern, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Lessons on Religious Worship, second edition, 18mo, 2s., 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Manners and Customs of the Greeks, from the German, 
4to, boards, 15s. 

Newton’s (Rev. H.) The Flight of the Apostate, a Poem, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Orphan's Friend, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

ey (L.) On Digestion and its Disorders, post 8vo, cloth, 

s. 6d. 
Pagvon's Home ; a Poem by an English Vicar, 12mo, cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 


Ranking’s Abstract, vol. 9, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Redhead’s (F. L.) Revolution, vol. 3, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Reflections on Spiritual Subjects, and on the Passion of 
Jesus Christ, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ripley’s (H. J.) Sacred Rhetoric, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Sabbath (The) by a Layman, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

St, John’s Gardening for Children, second edition, 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Scenes — the Tempter has Triumphed, post 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

Spelman’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, new edition, 12mo, cleth, 
4s. 6d. 

Stransfield’s (J. F.) Collection of Copyhold Precedents in 
Conveyancing, 12s. 

Thoreau’s (H. D.) A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Townsend’s (Rev, G., D.D.,) Sermonson Two Charges, 8vo, 
eloth, 12s. 

Wake’s (Lady) Simple Commentary on New Testament, 
vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Wellesley’s (Dr.) Anthologia Polyglotta, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Whiteside’s (J., Esq.,) Vicissitudes of the Eternal City, post 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Wildman’s (R.) Institutes of International Law, vol. 1, 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 
Woodford’s Eloge Heratiana, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{> This Gaxette concludes the half year; and though we 
have been enabled to enrich it with some valuable contribu- 
tions, such as the Hore Egyptiace, the important paper on 
the junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a suffi- 
cient ship-canal, (now more than ever an object of national 
ambition), and the curious article on numismatics; we are 
still somewhat in arrear, and can promise our readers, in 
rapid succession, Dr. Hincks, and other valuable essays on 
Assyrian antiquities, more Hore Celtic, and the sequel of 
the Hore Eyptiace, which are all in type or in hand. 

Even in the last No. of aquarter, when unwilling to break 
into a new leaf, we find ourselves compelled to postpone the 
conclusion of our review of the Lives of the Lindsays, and 
some further illustrations of Mr, Fergusson’s Observations 
on the British Museum, §c. 





We are not licenced to correct the mistakes of our contem- 
poraries—it is difficult enough to try to steer clear of them 
ourselves. At the same time we are bound to state in justice 
to our own accounts, and their guidance for our readers, 
that so far from the present Parisian Exhibition being 
“ unusually large,” it is below the usual average, and about 
one half less than it was last year. That Vernet’s 
Portrait is not of Changarnier, but of Cavaignac; and that 
the talk of Proudhon’s “ System of Misery” is sheer nonsense, 
since there can be no System of Misery. The real title of 
the book is “ Systéme des Contradictions Economiques, ou 
Philosophie de la Mis¢re,” and so far from the author's not 
being an atheist, no man was ever more audacious in his 
avowal of atheism! We agree with our correspondent that 
Paris letters ought not to be written in London. 


A BC does not seem to be aware that the line in 
Thomson,— 
* Deep in the night the massy locust sheds, 
means the locust tree, and not the ‘nsect ; and consequently 
it is very poetical to speak of the night shed by its massy 
foliage. 


Betklem and Bridewell Hospitals—In our remarks on the 
anniversary festival of these charities, in our present No., 
page 490, we had forgot to notice the statement of the Presi- 
dent that a course of lectures had been begun in Bethlem, 
and, like the entrusting of workmen with tools (even such 
lethal instruments as axes) to work with, was found to 
produce the best consequences among these strange pupils, 


To the Editor of the Lirvrany GAZETTE. 


Str.—In the report of the Archeeological meeting, held on 
the 8th inst,, I perceive the writer of that report has done 
me an injustice. first, in omitting every interesting fact 
contained in my paper, which was read to the meeting; 
secondly, in allowing your many readers to infer that the 
paper contained matter not at all connected with the subject 
of arehery. The amateur reporter observes, that “ the 
Artillery Company, with Prince Albert at its head, was effi- 
cient, but that what it had to do with archery he did not un- 
derstand from Mr. Keet’s paper.” One line, then, Sir, in 
explanation ; the word artillery, in its broadest sense, means 
missive weapons, the catapulta, baliste, slings, crossbows, 
bows and arrows, &c. ; thus, in the Old Testament, “‘ Jona- 
than gave his artillery unto the lad, saying, Go carry them 
unto the city.” The French word artiilerie signifies archery, 
as the king’s bowyer was styled artillier du roi ; the efficient 
* Artillery Company of London” are the remains of the an- 
cient bowmen or archers, although they have long disused 
the bow and arrow, which is much to be regretted on more 
considerations than one: the exercise for the youth of the 
city was healthy—it gave us a powerfully defensive national 
guard ;—and the artillery was always effective and at hand. 
The late lamented Alfred Kemp has written a most in- 
teresting series of papers, in a magazine published in 1832, 
upon “ England’s glory, archery,” with a plate illustrative of 
the archer’s ticket of 1676. By the kindness of my friend 
Mr. Price, I have before me a curious engraving of “a grand 
shooting match by the London archers, in the year 1583 :” 
the costumes are very curious. Mr. Dennett, who politely 
handed me the cross-bow bolt, spear head, and various iron 
arrow heads, lately found within the walls of Carisbrooke 
Castle, is the founder of the Isle of Wight Society of Archers, 
established forty years since, and who, in his more vigorous 
days, could pull a bow of eighty pounds’ power, sixty being 
the maximum strength of those now in use, But to return 
to the Artillery Company of London: their first charter was 
given to them in the 29th year of the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
in this charter the Artillery or bowmen are forbidden wear- 
ing dresses of purple or scarlet ; discharging arrows at a less 
distance than two miles from the royal palaces ; they were 
permitted to shoot any sort of bird except herons ahd phea- 
sants ; they were also forbidden wearing any furs of greater 
price than the martin ; and they had an indemnification from 
murder, provided they had cried out the word “ fast,” before 
they had given the arrow its flight. To conclude this sketchy 
note, or you may think I am practising the use of the long- 
bow, the artillery of the bow and arrow was in use two cen- 
turies after the discovery of gunpowder ; andin 1720, asilver 
bow, value 50/., was shot for by the Archers’ Society of 
Edinburgh, beside the silver arrow :—had not the records of 
the Royal Society of Archers been burnt, at the beginning 
of the present century, more authentic information might 
be given, Should a corner in your future number be at 
liberty I may resume the subject. Epwin Keer. 


On the same subject we have received the following from 
Hull :— 

“ Being an old archer, a word or two on the subject mby 
perhaps not be without interest to those who have paid less 
attention to the matter.—In the 9th year of King Henry 
VIII., a society of archers became incorporated, under the 
name of the Artillery Company, ‘ knit and established for 
the use of long-bows, cross-bows, and hand-guns,’ ( Archwo- 
logia, vol. 7). This Society held its meetings in Finsbury 
Fields, where butts were then ereeted by Government for 
public use.—This was the origin of the present company. 
The word artillery is often used to describe the bow and 
arrow :—see ] Samuel, 20 c. 40 v,, ‘ And Jonathan gave his 
artillery (bow and arrows) unto the Jad, and said unto him, 
Go carry them to the city.’” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE — 
Madame SONTAG, — 

It is with extreme gratification respectfully announced to the Syb- 
scribers and the Public, that Madame Soatag, whose retirement from 
fer Majesty’s Theatre and the stage took place amidet geueral regret 
alter a season of unprecedented and enthusiastic success, has con. 
sented to lend |.er invaluable aid to the exposition of lyrie art, and'to 
return to the scene of ber former triumphs. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratear 

Squane.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 

is now OPEN,—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), One 
Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling, 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See, 





| RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, including the TOWN 
COLLECTION of the EARL of YARBOROUGH, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six, Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary, 





TTY GALLERY, NOW OPEN st the 
SOCIETY of ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL BX. 
HIBITION of this SOCIETY is now OPEN at their Gallery, 
Firty rarer, PALL MALL, near ST. JAMES’S PALACE, from 

Nine o’clock till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, See. 








RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

SOCIETY.—The SECOND PART of the Publications for the 

year 1848-9 is NOW ISSUED. The Third Part, consisting of letter- 

press, will be ready about the end of July, and aiter its delivery the 

c i cannot g these publications to Subscribers of 
future years. 

Subscriptions (of one guinea, paid in advance) for the year ending 
30th April, 1350, will now be received by the Honorary Treasurer, 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq., Bolton Gardeus, Russell Square; the 
local Honorary Secretaries; or by Wyatt Papworth, Hon. Sec, 

10, Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 

May 2s, 1849. 


IGH SCHOOL, in Connexion with the 

LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION.—WANTED, 

a HEAD MASTER.—A Gentleman is Wanted to Undertake the 

Entire Superi dence and N Z nt of the Hizh School, incon: 
nexion with the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. 

The School is designed for a Seminary, in which Youths maybe 
adequately prepared either for entering upon University Studies, or 
for engaging in the ordinary business of life, and the Education given 
is thereiore of the most liberal and comprehens:ve character. 

The Head Master must be a thorough Classical Scholar, with such 
a knowledge of other branches of Instruction, and of the business of 
Edu-ation generally, as will enable him to direct efficiently the whole 
course of Study pursued in the School, and to select Qualified Persons 
to act under him as Teachers. 

The Emoluments will depend altogether upon the success of the 
School. The fees at present received would yield to the Head 
Master an iucome of from £350 to £400 per annum, but this 
amount may probably soon be more than doubled. 

Applications must be lodged on or before the 20th July, The 
Appointment is intended to be made on or before the Ist of August, 
and the Gentleman elected will be required to enter on his duties 00 
ist Oetober. 

Further Particulars will be given by the Secretary, to whom all 
Communications on the subject may be addressed. 

(Signed) W. NICHOL, Secretary. 

Mount Street , 19 June, 1849. 














OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
e Business is carried on in OXFORD STREET ONLY. The 
premises are very extensive, aud eontain an ample assortment of the 
best description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, & 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 
250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 


The Library of the late Rev. H. F, LYTE, 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


‘s AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, London, 08 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, July 4th, and sixteen following Even- 
ings (Saturday and Sunday Evenings excepted), the Extensive and very 
Valuable LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. F, LYTE, with the Additious 
made since his death by his Son, the late J. W. M. Lyte, Esq ; coms 
prising Books of uncommon rarity and interest in various depart- 
ments of Literature; among which will he found a rich collection of 
the Holy Scriptures, Versions thereof,and Commentaries thereupon; 
the best Editions of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church, 
the Writings of the Reformers, from Wickliff and Huss, to Lutherand 
his Successors in all countries; Roman Catholic Authors against the 
Reformers and the Reformation, Controversies concerning Ceremonies 
and Church Discipline during the Reign of Queen Elisabeth, the 
Works of the Puritans and of the Nonjurors, a large Collection 
English, Irish, and Scotch Authors published abroad; Old Poetry and 
Romances, Books printed in the XVth Century, aud English Books 
in Black Letter, Anciect Volumes in Manuscript, and a great number 
of Articles of Bibliographical curiosity. 

Catalogues will be forwarded to gentlemen favouring 8. and B. with 
their address, 
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The Best Remedy for Indigestion. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick H he, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, imparting 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. Sold 
in bottles at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Willoughby and Co., late 
B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine 
Venders. 

Be sare to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation, 





T= LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
No. 31, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Campbell Renton, Esq., Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
PP. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

Richard Malins, Esq:, Q.C. William Wilbertorce, Esq. 
This Comeus is prohibited by their Deed of Constitution duly 

in Te: 





SHIRTS.—BLACKBURN’S REGISTERED ZETETIQUE SHIRTS. 


“The Zététique deserves especial mention, from the aptitude which 
insures a pertect flatness of the front, and consequent immunity 
against the linen being creased. In Mr. Blackburn's Pattern it is 
obvious that this recommendation is insured.”—Court Journal. 

Price, Six for Forty Shilli — Blackburn’s gist 
Warehouse, 47, Cheapside, London.—I for 
Post Free, 











] Ap J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having Cogent increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Pzragouine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demul inf on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ PerrotingSHAvine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment ofthe ordinary alkaline compositions. 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for i icular affecti 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaintknown as ringworm. 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a mod rice, is 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other i be idered a beneficial antidote. 








ilablef; 





g rms of the Act, from disputing a Policy upon any 
ground whatever. All questions as to age, health, habits, and other 
matters deserving ot inquiry prior to the contract being entered into, 
are held as finally settled when the assured receives his Policy. 

Copies of the Annual —— and of the Annual Meeting of the 
Members, Prospectuses, and Schedules, may be obtained by personal 
or written application to the Head Office, or any of the Agents, 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, Established by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 
1720, the first for Life, Fire, and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman, JAMES STUART, Esa., 
Deputy-Chairman, CHARLES GRAHAM, Esa., 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. F, H. Thomson, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 3lst December, 1840, and from that 
date to 31st December, 1847, £24 per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. 

_ The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 





R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticuzornne Senuer, Recenr’s QuapRant. 


1847, is as follows :— 





Sum | Time | Sum added to | Sum added to |Sum ayable 
Assured.) Assured. | Policy in 1841. Policy in 1848.| at Death. 





OOPER'’S EXTRACT of TARAXACUM 


(Dandelion).—Mr. Hooper is favoured with the most satis- 
factory communications respecting this preparation, which, since 
1842, he has carefully given his attention to. It is highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty—-Drs. Prout, Rigby, 
Gairdener, Chambers, Watson, Latham, Johnson, Williams, Scott, 

ck, Jephson, Budd, Todd, Bird, Sir David Davies, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr. Fergusson, Aston Key, Guthrie, and others, With Seltzer 
Water it forms a pleasant draught. Orders sent carriage free to any 
part of the kingdom. Seltzer Water, 4s. per dozen.—Hooper, Opera- 
tive Chemist, Pall Mall East, London, and 55, Grosvenor Street. 





SELTZER WATER, 4s. dozen; 

FACHINGEN WATER, 4s. dozen; VICHEY, PULLNA, and 
others, at a reduction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
accurate analysis, by Hoorgr, Operative Chemist. 

Potash Water, 3s. doz.; Magnesia Water, 3s. doz.; Soda Water, 
8s. doz.; rated Benzoate of Potash Water, 6s. doz.; and Zrated 
Benzoate of Ammonia Water, 6s. doz. 

The Benzoate Waters are agreeable and highly useful in preventing 
the return of Gout. 

= London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, Pall Mal) 

ast, 

“ nem, Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7, Pall Mall 
st. 





HOUSE PAINTING WITHOUT SMELL.— 
Use the SWEET OIL OF TURPENTINE, as certified 
by Dr. Serny. It goes further, dries quicker, lasts longer, 
adds to the brilliancy of colours, and prevents the many ill effects 
too often consequent on the use of the old turpentine. Sold 
in bottles, from 6d. to 2s,; per gallon, 6s. Bottles, packages, and 
booking on one or two gallons charged 1s. 6d. per gallon, on three or 
more gallons, 1s. per gallon extra: Post office hen to be made payable 
to “THOMAS BARKER,” at the SWEET OIL of TURPENTINE 
COMPANY’S DEPOT, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 


LANE.—Contracts taki 
iutine. racts taken by the Company at the usual prices of 





’ 

ECHI’S NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR 
PAPIER MACHE.—Visitors to London, and all persons of 
taste, should hasten to inspect the unique and recherché Stock of 
Elovanciee now exhibited by MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, near the 
ndia House. Determined to take the lead in taste, he has brought 
out some most superb and novel specimens in Papier MAché. Finding 
itimpossible to display them advantageously in his former space, he 
a at considerabie expense, fitted up a splendid Show Room, to 
Mr he invites all those who are desirous of seeing the most 
rope Specimens this country can produce. Some are decorated 
Fai admirable copies of Edwin Landseer's most popular and modern 
Contle 7 together with some exquisite Landscapes of Windsor 
astle, Virginia Water, the Isle of Wight, &c. Mechi has the best 
— ae, and — Dressing Cases, Work- 

Og 8, and everything for th S 
<4, kegieabal See rything e Toilet and Work-table. 





| 
Ss | #£ . ' 2d 
5000 | 13 yrs.10 mts.) 683 6470 16 
5000 | 12 years | 500 
5000 | 10 years 3800 
5000 | 8S years 100 
5000 6 years *e 


5000 | 4 years 
| 


5000 2 years 


oe 88 











The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is forlife. Noeutrance money or charge except the policy stamp. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE; and 
£8, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Lrasixiry of the Paorrirztons Unnestrictep. 

Mopeaare Premiums inthe Fire DerartMent. 

Pscurian Apvanraczs in the Lire DerantMent. 

Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the termina- 
tion of the Lease, are also issued. 

Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 24th in- 
stant ere respectfully reminded that Receipts for the renewal of the 
same will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liverpool, and 
in the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, preferring the 
security offered by this Company, may desire to remove their Inéu- 
rances, are informed that no expense will be incurred by such re- 
moval. — BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London, 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 

June 15, 1849, 


RAatwar PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Emrowzexp sr Sractat Act of PaRiyamenr. 
Capital—ONE MILLION, 
Offices, 3, OLD BROAD STREET. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq, 217, Strand, Chairman. 
GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower Street, 
Deputy-Chairman. 
Humphrey Brown, Esq., M.P., Westminster and Tewkesbury. 
James Clay, Esq. M.P., 25, Montague Square. 
George Clive, Esq., Sanderstead Court, Croydon. 
Samuel Whitfield Daukes, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place. 
Harvie Morton Farquhar, Esq., 16, St. James’s Street. 
Alexander Greig, Esq., 10, Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Pall Mall East. 


Banxens—Messrs, Strahan, Paul, Paul, and Bates, 217, Strand; 
Messrs. Rausom and Co., Pall Mall East. 


Svaczon—Barnard Wight Holt, Esq., F.R.C.S., 6, Parliament 
Street, Westminster. 


Soxrcrrons—Messrs. Holt and Aubin, 26, Bucklersbury. 


On and from Monday, the 2nd of July, this Company will grant 
insurance tickets at their offices, No. 3, Old Broad Street, City, to 
persons desirous of securing the payment of a sum of money, in the 
event of loss of life or personal injury happening to them while 
ravelling by railway, on the following terms :— 

First-class passengers assured in the sum of £1000 for three 
months, at a premium of 10s.; for six months, at a premium of 16s.; 
for twelve months, at a premium of £1. 

Second-class passengers assured in the sum of £500 for three 
months, at a premium of 78.; six ditto at 11s.; twelve ditto, 14s, 

This class of insurance is intended for the especial benefit of com- 
mercial travellers, and that of persons having periodical railway 
tickets on any of the railways in the kingdom. 

Arrangements are in course of ome with the various railway 
companies for the issue of Insurance Tickets for A SINGLE JoURNREY, 
at the various stations of all railways throughout the kingdom, on the 
following terms :— 


First-class Passenger, Threepence, to insure £1000) For the journey 
Second ditto, Twopence, ditto £50 > irrespective of 
Third ditto, OnePenny, ditto £200 distance. 


The Single Journey Ticket will cover the risk to ‘the assured of 
travelling the distance for which the Railway Ticket is issued, except 
in the case of a Return Ticket, when the party must effect a Second 
Assurance. 

All the premiums charged juclude the stamp duty, which will be 
payable to the government by the Company. 

e sums for which persons are assured will be paid to their repre- 
sentatives in the event of an accident terminating fatally; and when 
it results in personal injuries only, liberal aud immediate compensa- 
tion will be made, and in such cases the Company will send one of its 
officers to the spot, provided with money to make advances to any of 
the assured who may require such assistance, and having authori'y to 
make such other general arrangements for the comfort of the sufferers 
as may be deemed expedient until the proper amount of compensation 
in each particular case can be determined. 

Printed Forms of Applications, for Periodical Tickets, may be had 
at the Offices of the Company. 

ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 








EVERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER. 
Seventh Edition, with an Index and Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
NSTRUCTIONS IN GARDENING FOR 
Di i for 


LADIES. With a Cerlendar of Operati ani 
EVERY MONTH inthe YEAR. By Mrs. LOUDON. 


Also, by the same Authoress, with Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 8s. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the 
NATURAL SYSTEM and CLASSIFICATION of PLANTS, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








HE SOLDIER’S PROGRESS, in Six 

Tableaux, by Joun Grusent, with “A Few Words on Peace and 
War,” by Elihu Burritt, price 1s.; and the HEADS of the PEOPLE, 
drawn by Kenny Meadows, with illustrative Essays by Douglas 
Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, William Howitt, and W. M. cen baal = 
6d., to be continued monthly, will be ready with THE PEOPLE'S 
JOURNAL, Part 42, for July. Price 8d his part contains, “ The 
Seven Angels of the Lyre,” a New Poem, by Charles Mackay, and 15 
other original articles, with Twenty-one superb Llustrations, 
London: Willoughby and Co., 22, Warwick-lane, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, Part II., price 2s. 6d., 


UILDINGS and MONUMENTS, Modern 
and Medieval. Edited by GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., Archi- 
tect.—Contents: Views of the University Galleries and Taylor Insti- 
tute, Oxford; the Army and Navy Club, Pall-mall; St. Sterhen’s 
Church and Schools, Westminster; the Interior of the Museum of 
E ic Geology, Piccadilly; the Chapter-house of Lincoln Ca- 





RITISH BANK.—As the Deed of Consti- 
tution is now in the course of Sig by the Sharehold 
preparatory to the Bank being Incorporated by Rorat Cuanrszr, 
Applications for the remaining unallotted Shares addressed to the 
Secretary, must be accompan by Payment of the Preliminary 
pe oo of£10 a Share.—Temporary Offices, 52, Threadneedle Street, 
ndon. 








URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. THOMAS 

HUNT, M.R.S.L., may be Consulted, at 224, Regent Street, 

from February to the end of June in each season. Mr. H. attends 

—_ at Swanage, Dorset, for the months of July, August, and 

eptember, returning to Town for October and November. A Pro- 

spectus, containing testimonials, &c., of cures effected during the last 
22 years, sent on application as above. 





thedral; New Hall, Pembroke College, Oxford; South Hackney 
Charch; and Interior of the Royal Ltalian Opera-house; with Plans, 
Details, and Descriptive Accounts. 


At the office of The Builder, 2, York Street, Covent Garden, 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND 
PRINCE ALBERT. 


Just published, price Seven Shillings, edited by “ Frank Fairlegh.” 
EVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. 
Containing original Tales, by G. P. R. James, Exq.; Miss 
Pardoe; Martin F. Tupper, Esq.; Mrs. 8. C. Hall; M., the 


Authoress of “The Maiden Aunt ;” the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh ;” 
and the Lady for whose benefit it is published. 


George Hoby (Rice's Library), 123, Mount Street, Berkeley Square. 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the REV. DR. TOWNSEND, 
In 8v0, price 12s. 

ERMONS on MISCELLANEOUS SUB- 

JECTS, with TWO CHARGES, delivered in the years 1937 and 

1838, in the Chureh of Northallerton, By the Rev. GEORGE 
TOWNSEND, D.D., Canon of Durham. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, ECCLESIASTICAL & CIVIL HISTORY 

from the Ascension to the Death of Wycliffe. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 12s. 

2. SCRIPTURAL COMMUNION with GOD. 


The Sixth Part, completing the Second Volame and the Pentateuch, 
is in the Press, 





ARNOLD’S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
In 8v0, price 6s. 6d., the Seventh Edition (much improved, and 
remodelled, with entirely new Exercises) of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By THOMAS KER. 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
ty College, Cambridge. 
*,* The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as he 
ean decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple 
sentences after given examples, and with given words; the principles 
trusted to being principall se of imitation and very repeti 
tion, It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. The Eighth Edition of a PRACTICAL 
INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. In 810, 
8. 





e,° This Work, like the foregoing, is used at all, or nearly all, the 
Public Schools. — , 


2. A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS (contain- 
ing 15 Maps). 7s. 6d, (Now ready.) 





BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW WORK. 
THE REVOLUTION IN VIENNA. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of EVENTS in VIENNA, 
from Latour to Windischgratz, (September to N ber, 
1848). By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. Translated by Joun Epwaap 
Tarton. With an INTRODUCTION, giving a Review of the Causes 


which led to the Revolution, and an APPENDIX, containing parti- 
relative to the Hungarians, 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 








MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 


This day, with a Portrait of the Author and Three Illustrations by 
John Leech, Part I., price 1s., of 
TRUGGLES & ADVENTURES of CHRIS- 
TOPHER TADPOLE at HOME and ABROAD. By ALBERT 
SMITH, Author of “The Pottleton Legacy,” &c. (To be completed 
in Twelve Numbers.)—Also, 
ACT for the BETTER REGULATION of 
COURTSHIP and MATRIMONY: forming No. 3 of “The Social 
Parliament.” Profusely illustrated by Henning. Price 3d, 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and sold everywhere. 





* Just ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


ALOOLAH;; or, Journeyines to the Djébel 
Kumri: an Autobiography of JONATHAN ROMER, Edited 
by W. 8, Mayo, M.D. 


“ We can safely say that ‘ Kaloolah’ will be ‘ the Book’—that it will 
excite a sensation among the reading public.”—Merchant’s Journal, 

“The atyle of the work is picturesque and forcible, the characters 
strongly marked and well drawn, and the interest kept up with 
un ing vigour to the end. The heroine ‘Kaloolal,’ is about as 
charming and delicate a specimen of feminine nature as we recollect 
in any work of imagination or fancy. We will answer for it that all 
readers will be perfectly delighted with her.”—Journal of Ed i 


During the Campaign in 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


} fC 


THE LATE WAR IN INDIA. 


This day is published, in one volume small 8vo, price 6s., 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SUBALTERN, 


the Punjaub, 1848—1849. 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Just published, price 5s., cloth gilt, 
COLA MONTI; 
@r, The Story of a Genius. 
A TALE FOR BOYS. 


By the AutHor of “How to Win Love,” &c, &c. 
Illustrated by Franklin. 


A new Work for the Young, by Mrs. CATHERINE CRowE, 
Author of “ Susan Hopley,” &c. &c. 


PIPPIE’S WARNING; 


@r, Mind pour Temper. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MEASOM, 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TUPPER’S TALES. 


On Ist of July will be published, price 2s. 6d., a cheap Reprint of 


THE CROCK OF 
BY MARTIN F, 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY LEECE. 


GOL D. 
TUPPER, ESQ. 


Recently published, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
Illustrations on Steel, price 3s., 


HOW TO WIN LOVE; 
@r, Rhoda's Lesson. 


A STORY-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


“ A very captivating story.”—Morning Post, 
“ Truthfulness, descriptive talent, and pure morality in 
every line.” —Literary Gazette. 


“Just what a story for children ought to be.”—Douglas 
Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“A delightful little book, which will not only attract the 
young, but minister instruction to the instructors of youth.” 
Edinburg Witness, 


“ Sound and wholesome, while it is fresh and pleasant.” 





Atheneum. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just published, an Elaborate Work on 


TNHE CONWAY AND BRITANNIA 
TUBULAR BRIDGES.—The Conway and Britannia Tubular 
Bridges, together with an ample Account of the Experiments which 
Originated and Developed the present Form and Construction of 
these Bridges, with an 'xperimental Investigation, on Hollow Beams, 
Constructed of Wrought Iron, By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, C.i. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. In large Svo, price €2 2s. 
London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn; Longman and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 





David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





To be published in the first week of July, 


{ ATIONAL EVILS AND PRACTICAL 
REMEDIES; with the plan of a MODEL TOWN, to inelude 
all the most recent imp in architecture, drainage, ventila- 
tion, and arrangement of streets, avenues, squares, and public build- 
ings; and excluding all the most disagreeable and d ding asso- 
ciations of existing towns; illustrated by engravings of a ground plan 
and peveponine view of the proposed town; and accompanied by an 
examination of some of the most important moral and political 
problems of the day. By JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. In one 
volume 8vo, of 500 pages, bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 15s. 


Published by Peter Jackson (late Fisher and Co.), London; 
and to be had of all Booksellers, 











In Red and Black, small 4to, in Ornamental Cover, price Three 





Shillings. 
N OTICES of the ENGLISH COLLEGES and 
CONVENTS Established on the Conti after the Dissoiu- 


tion of Religious Houses in England. By the late HON. EDWARD 
PETRE. Edited by the REV. F,C. HUSENBETH. 

Norwich: Bacon and Kinnebrook, 1849.—Sold in London by 
Dolman, 61, New Bond Street; Burns, 17, Portman Street; and all. 





ARIS EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
MANUFACTURES.—In addition to the usual Reviews of New 
Patterns in the English Markets, THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN, 
No. 5, gives full Notices of the Best Articles now Exhibited in Paris, 
with many I)lustratione, 
London; Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 

*,* Order of any Bookseller. 





CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY. 


Now completed in three volumes, fcap. 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth boards, 
or in six parts, price 6s. 
HE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, from 1789 
to 1849, By T. W. REDHEAD. 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. London: William 8. Orr and Co., 
Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
CLASSICAL SECTION, Edited by Das. Scumrtz and Zumer. 
Just published, price 3s, 6d., cloth boards, 
CURTIUS RUFUS de gestis ALEXANDRI 
e MAGNI, With Introduction and Notes in English. 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. London: William 8, Orr and Co., 





other Bookeellers. i 





Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





This day is published, in post Svo, with Four Tinted Lithographic 
Views, price 7s. 6d. 


RNITHOLOGICAL RAMBLES in SUSSEX; 
with a Systematic Catalogue of the Birds of that County, and 
Remarks on their Local Distribution. By A. E. KNOX, M.A.,, F.LS, 


28. 

“A. E. Knox, Esq., is well located on our southern coast for obter- 
vations on the migratory birds, and bestows time and great attention 
to the subjeet.”—Farrell's History of British Birds, vol. i. page 404, 
Second Edition. 

Reviewed in the Literary Gazette of June 2nd. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 
REATISE on BAROMETERS: an Explana- 


tory Pamphlet on the Aneroid, a newly invented portable Baro- 
meter, with a short Historical Notice on Barometers in general, theif 
Construction and Use; accompanied by a full, clear, and accurate 
Table for determining the Measurement of Heights; illustrated with 
Woodcuts, By EDWARD J. DENT, F.R.A.S. Price 1s. 6d.; 
forwarded post free on receipt of 24 postage stamps.—33, Cocksput 
Street; 82, Strand; and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Are#-) 
The price of the Aneroid is £3 3s., including pamphlet. 





NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
TT 2s ALBATROSS §; 
Or, Voices from the Ocean. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “The Circassian Chief.” 
“ Among our naval novelists, next to Tom Cringle, none are more 
pm than the author of “The Albatross.” — United Servict 
azette, . 
“The author has a dashing air with him which carries all along 
with a sweeping sail.”—Literary Gazette. 
H. Hurst and Co., 27, King William Street, Strand, 





@ 
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MESSRS, BLACKWOOD’S PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 


I 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
B No. CCCCV., for July. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
Dies Boreales. No. II.—Christopher under Canvass. 
The Island of Sardinia. 
The Caxtons—Part XIV. 
The Game Laws in Scotland. 
a : 
Pest jana. . 
The Crowning of the Column, and Crushing of the Pedestal. 
Postscript. 


I. 
HE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE and 
the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Part XXV. Price 3s. 


Ill. 


JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS, Reduced 
oJ from the Edition in Imperial Folio. Publishing in Monthly 
Parts, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Part IV., for July, contains— 
Puare VII. Paysican Cuant ov Tae Inptanw Ocean. 
VILL. ee oe Paciric OcEAN. 
Letrerrress, Hypaocrarxy, pp. 33—40, 


Iv. 
[ BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. 

Part XXVIII. contains, Tantatton Castxx, exterior,—Do. Court 
Yanp,—Do. rrom tHE Sea,—Kinwinnine Assxy,—Tue Lavy 
Cuare. or Giascow CATHEDRAL. 

Price in Medium 4to, 2s. 6d. 
45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY, NO. CCCXLIIL. 


I. The Modern Jew’s Progress. 
IL. The Spirit of Change in Southern Europe. By James Henry 


Skene, Esq. taney 
. The Gold-Finders. A Vision of California. By J. E. Car- 
penter, Esq. 
. Madame de Maintenon. 
. Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour. Chaps. XVI., XVII., XVIII, 
and XIX. 
. Colonies and Constitutions, 
. Ascent of Mount Etna in September, 1847. By William Roberts 
Harris, Esq. 
. Memoirs of Prince Rupert. s 
1X. The Emigrant in Western Australia, By J. W. F. Blundell, 
sq. 
x. A Summer's Sunday in Town. 
. Legitimist Revelations of the late French Revolution. 
. Tae Habitué’s Note-Book. 
. Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Literature of the Month. 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 
2. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE for JULY—No. 90. 
Containing a New and Revised Edition of “GUY FAWKES,” with 
Two Illustrations on Steel by Groncz Cauixsnanx. Price 2s. 6d. 


T PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
JULY 1, Edited by JACOB BELL. 





CONTENTS. 

Medical Reform —The r Business of the Apothecary — 
Quackery—Liverpool Giataled dncnthesinn ~-thapemmneniiesd School 
Dioner—Oil of Anda—Litmus—Piumose Alom—Puritication of Gum 
Arabic—The Electric Light—Test for Strychnia—Senna Plants (with 
@ Cut)—Glycerine as a Cure for Deafness, &c. &c. Price 1s. 

London: John Churchill; Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; 

and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. each, 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOUBNAL. 
Any Volume can be had separate. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
This day is published, the 3rd Number, price One Shilling, of 
AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY, By CHARLES DIC- 


KENS. With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browns. To be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW WORK BY ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS. 
On the 30th of June will a eeat (by James Gilbert, 49, Pater- 
ucster Row) the Second Number, any One Shilling, of a New 


a Work (to be completed in about twenty numbers) 
entit 


(HE PERAMBULATIONS OF A FLEA. 


“The introduction leaps off in a lively style, and affords ground for 


presuming that :he young lady’s efforts will be catching.’ —Literary 
Gazette. 


“Miss Hendriks writes in a playful and witty strain, and promises 
to work up a very entertaining story.”—The Era. 
A NEW POEM. 


CHIT CHAT. Just published by the same Author, with Portrait 
of the Author, price 7s, 6d., in One Volume. 


The above may be had of all Booksellers, 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


iL 
LADY LISTER KAYE’S NEW 
WORK, BRITISH HOMES and FOREIGN WANDERINGS, 
2 vols, 21s. 
It. 


Mr. DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY. 


Cuxzar Sranpanp Epirion, with a New Preface and Portrait. 6s. 


In. 
Capt. MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL, 
VALERIE, 2 vols. 
“ A very life-like and interesting story.”—Weekly Chronicle. 


Iv. 


ADVENTURES OF A GREEK 
LADY, the adopted Daughter of the Late Quzzn Canorine. 
2Qvols. ls. 


v 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL, 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE, 3 vols. 
“ One of Mrs. Trollope’s best productions.”—John Bull, 


VI. 


BUREKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE, New Eopr1on, Revised and Corrected through- 
out to the Present Time. 1 vol., with 1500 Engravings of 
Arms, &c, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 


THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN. 


No. 5, price 1s., 
CONTAINING NUMEROUS FABRIC PATTERNS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROLAND CASHEL. 


By CHARLES LEVER. No, 15. 1s. 
Illustrated by Pars. 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Caxar Epition. Part 31, 7d, 


WORKS OF 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BT. 


Cuxar Evition. Part 23. 7d. 


THE FLORIST. 


No. 19. 1s. With a Coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No. 343, 3s, 6d. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 90. 3s, 6d, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 





New Buaitnctron Sraezt, 
June 30, 1849. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


NEW TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
In royal 8vo, with Maps and 28 Piates, neatly bound, price £1 1s. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
Exploring Expedition to the Dead 
Sea and the River Jordan. 


UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
1848, 


By CAPTAIN LYNOCJH, U.S.N., 
Commander of the Expedition. 
ue 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOCHELAGA.” 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Svo, 28s. bound, 
The Conquest of Canada. 
By the Author of “ Hocwgzaca.” 
IIt. 
COMPANION TO WHITESIDE’S “ITALY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

In post 8vo, price 12s, bound, 
Vicissitudes of the Eternal City. 
By JAMES WHITESIDE, Esq., Q.C., A.M., M.R.LA,, 
Author of “ Italy in the Nineteenth Century,” 

Iv. 

UNIFORM WITH MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 288. bound, 

The Liberty of Rome: a History. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIBERTY OF ANCIENT NATIONS, 

By SAMUEL ELIOT, Esq. 

v. 

Tn a neat volume, 8vo, bound, price 10s. 6d, 
Scenes where the Tempter has 
Triumphed. 


By the Author of “Tax Gaon Cuariatn.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








PRICE HALB-A-CROWN, THE JULY NUMBER OF 


BEstLer’s MISCELLANY 


Contains: 
The Note. Book of a Coroner’s Clerk. By the Author of “ perie! 
of a Gaol Chaplain.” With ao iieatration. ” _ 
ao b ah see o of Appearances. 
e Caliph’s Daughter. An Adventure in Mod . 
Author of “ Muckle mouthed Meg.” Se eae 
Fasciculi from the Garden of Jeau Paul Richter, 
Cleomenes the Greek, A Tale of the Christian P i 
Bie om By Dinah Maria Muloch. , nD oe 
Wayside Piccures, through France, Belgium, and Holland. IV, The 
Constitution and the King—V. the Glove of Fi VI. 
walt been, Courtrai—VIII. Waterloo. ne ae 
at S:rikes an American in England. By Mrs. William Ki 
The Bye-lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Seanee al OG; 
racters, B a ’ 
Cuarrer —Death of Lord George Bentinck —Hi 
Appearance— An Tocident or two ea his Turf lh mers 
: aoe Fund—The Affair of Captain Kerr—The Footpath from 
narter X.—Return to the Bye-lanes and Downs—O 
Chester—The Season—-The River Dee—“ He's cone poy ty " 
= County— The Tradesmen's Plate—Sounding tne Market 
mealneae Rivg—The Irish Division—His Reverence 
Poms or, Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon, By 
. E. Warren. 
Cuarren XVIII.—Departure from Cajueiro—P, 
i Scene—Con i om Mel. yo nt > 
‘arrois—Ciganas— The Cyracura— Last Ho a ungeal— 
Departure from Marago—Arrival at Para. oe - 
Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Himself. 
Boulogne en route to aris. By W. H. Maxwell, Eeq. 
Boulogne; its History, Ancient and Modern—English and French 





Watering-places—Keflections upon Cooking—Great EB. perie 
of the Author de omnibus rebus et quiducdon ‘cliie—Voys nd 
Outward-bound — The Company— Romantic Memoir of iss 
Montagu—My Kinsman and Cicerone—Sketches of Society; much 
Information and very excellent Advice—Hints to Pugnacious 

. Dey ay ene ap Account of an Affair of Honour, 

0! acon in Adversity and Retirement. His Deat 

Reminiscence of Maiame Recamier. spears Sy Caage, 

Literature of the Month. Warburton’s Memoirs of Pri 

and the Cavaliers, &c. &c, a 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
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New Issue of 
Curtis’s British Entomology. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


BEING 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE 

GENERA OF INSECTS 
FOUND IN 

Gireat Writain and Lreland, 

COMPRISING 

Coloured F' from Nature, of the most Rare and 

Beautiful Species, and in many instances of the 
Plants upon which they are found; 


Br JOHN CURTIS, F.LS., 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, 
OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 


16 Vols, Royal 8vo. 770 Copper-plates. 


Messrs, Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve having become Pro- 
prietors of ‘ Curtis’s Bairish ENTomotoey,’ beg to announce 
that it is their intention to commence a re-issue of this great 
national work, at a considerably reduced price, with as little 
delay as possible. 

The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion 
of it, coloured at the time of publication, is ready for deli- 
very, they have determined to offer entire copies at less than 
half the original cost. 

The great reputation of the work, botanical as well as 
entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute 
accuracy with which the insects, and their anatomical de- 
tails, are drawn ; of the fidelity with which the native plants 
upon which they are found, are delineated ; or of the clear. 
ness and descriptive interest of the letter-press. It is ac- 
knowledged to be a high authority on the subject of which 
it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent entomo- 
logist of France, to have “attained the ultimatum of per- 
fection.” 

The ‘Barrish Enromotocy’ was originally brought out 
in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., each con- 
taining four coloured plates and corresponding text. It 
was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 
Numbers, forming 16 volumes, price 43/. 16s. Having been 
published by the author with limited opportunities of making 
the work known, little more than two hundred copies have 
been circulated, and none under the original price. 

The following are the terms upon which it is proposed to 
re-issue the work, new, and in the best possible condition :— 


Price to Subscribers for complete 


copies in sixteen volumes. . . 21i: 
Price of the new monthly issue, 
andofodd Numbers .. . . 38. 6d. per No. 


The re-issue of the Work in Numbers will 
commence on the ist of August. 


N.B.—The Volumes and Numbers, coloured at the time of 
publication, and now ready for delivery, will be apportioned 
to the first subscribers of Entire Copies, in the order in which 
their names are received. 


“ Vous savez qu’a l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, 
réclame le secours de figures. Il est 

donc de mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres o0 vous trou- 
verez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres 
d@insectes —o de l’Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint 
Vultimatum fection.” —LATREILLE, Cours d’ Ento- 


Me Cu Curtis has given such correct and very beautiful 
delineations of so many of our native Plants, in this elegant 
work, as to render it, so far as the Plates are considered, 
nearly as useful and interesting to the Botanist, as it is to 
the Entomologist.”— Illustrations of Flow Plants. 

“ For elegance of design, accuracy of execution, and beauty 
of drawing, this Work cannot be exceeded.”— Wood's Cata- 


logue of Insects. 
London: Reeve, Bennam, and REEvE, 





-THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





————_———. 








NEW WORKS. 


Mr. H. TWINING On the PHILO- 


SOPHY of PAINTING. Imperial 8vo, Plates, &., 21s. 


It. 
Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 


of GREECE. New Edition, revised. Vol. V. 8vo, 120. 


ENGLISH MELODIES. By 


CHARLES SWAIN, Author of “The Mind,” &c. Feap. 8v0, 68. 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN'S ESSAYS 


in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 80, 24s, 


Vv. 
Mr. STANLEY’S TREATISE on 


“DISEASES of the BONES, Avo, 10s, 6d.; Atlas of Plates, 31s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


BOOK. Edited by the Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER. Finst 
Sznrzs. Square crown 8vo, Medallion Portrait, 18s. 


Mr. J. SCOFFERN On the MANU- 


FACTURE of SUGAR, Chemically considered, With Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s, 6d, 
VItr. 


Prof. SCHLEIDEN’S SCIENTIFIC 
BOTANY. Translated by Dr. E. LANKESTER, With Plates and 
Wood Engravings. 8vo, 21s, 


Ix. , 
Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’S PEN 
and PENCIL SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND. With Plates and 
Woodeuts, Post Svo, 12s. 


x. 
Mr. C. MAITLAND On the APO- 


STLES’ SCHOOL of PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION. 8vo, 12s, 


xi. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. New Edition (1849). 2 vols. 8vo, Maps, 41, 


° xii. 
The Rev. B. G. JOHNS’S SKETCH 


of the HISTORY of the JEWS. 12mo, Map, 1s. 6d. 

xItl, 
Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL’S 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Plates and Woodcuts. vo, 188. 
XIv. 


ROME. A TOURof MANY DAYS. 


By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


xv. 
Mr. A. J. DOWNING’S TREATISE 


on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of 


ROME. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo, 4s, 


The TEMPORAL BENEFITS of 


CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED. By ROBERT BLAKEY. 8vo, 9s. 
XVII. 


The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE 
on the STEAM ENGINE. Edited by JOHN BOURNE, C.E. 
Plates and Woodcuts. New Edition. 4to, 27s. 

xIx. 
Nearly ready. 


The Rev. W. J. WOODCOCK’S 


SCRIPTURE LANDS; or, A VISIT to the SCENES of the BIBLE. 
Post 8vo, with 4 Illustrations. 


xx. 
Nearly ready. 
The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 
POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By HARRY HIEOVER. Feap. 
8vo, with 2 Illustrations. 
Neatly ae 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIOUS 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, augmented from Dr. FREUND'S 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


CLXXXI. 





TET 


LS 


NEW BOOES NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEY, 


No, CLXIX., (on WEDNESDAY NEXT.) 


CONTENTS: 
HERSCHEL’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS st 
THE CAPE. 
Il. BEATTIE’S LIFE OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Ill. CHESS. 
IV. SCOTTISH ABBEYS AND CATHEDRALS. 
Vv. LAW OF MARRIAGE—MR. WORTLEY’S BILL. 
VI, LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES, 
VII. AUSTRIA AND CENTRAL ITALY. 
VIII, DEMOCRACY. 


~_ 
. 


- 


2. 


A SECOND VISIT to the UNITED 


STATES, By SIR CHARLES LYELL ,F.R.8. 2 vols. post Svo, Im, 


37 
LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or, 


a Memoir of the Houses of Cnawronrp and Batcanngs. By LORD 
LINDSAY. 8 vols. Svo, 42s. 


4. 


ANTHOLOGIA POLYGLOTTA; 


or, a Selection of Versions, in various Languages, chiefly from the 
Greek Anthology. By Rev. H. WELLESLEY, D.D. 8vo, lis; 
4to, 428. 


5. 
A PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY ; or, 1 


Month in Switzerland. By JOHN FORBES, M.D, With Illusin: 
tions, Post Svo, 12s. 


6. 
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